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The albino boy with the aerosol worked away quietly uknown 
to all the world save ons. The same neticulous regard in the 
shaping of each letter and the spacing of each line. Nothing 
slipshed permitted. The gable-end of the apinsters' flats will 
have less scrupulous beautifiers. The paint~sprey chronicle ran 
thus: 


baltic torch 


for 


donabcots 


CK little gents 


Abe turned the focusing wheel till he got the correct 
readjustment. The boy stood on am upturned ash can. Abe knew 
Whitey. Habitue of Fun Land and lure for pederasts. A bad 
article. Carried two golf balls in a woollen sock. Burgled 
the spinsters' flats. Tied up old May Crawford and peed on 
her, Half-blind little serunt. Mght-hawk. Had his eye on 
abe's flat. That time Abe going dowm to eupty the bin caught. 
him prowling about in the back. Sussing the place out. Looking 
where the roan pipe ran: next to whose window. After that hight 
abe always left his window open. Abe hoped he wuld chance 1t. 
Jesus, a one-legged man. You could handle a one-legged man, 
Whitey. Abe waited patiently each night. That guff on the walls 
didn't scare abe. Kids' phantasies. Even if he had a gang he 
was at liberty to bring them. Goucho sounded a bit ferocious but 
who could he be? No matter. All the others Abe could identify. 
They could all come. In for a rude awakening in tackling Abe. 
Bring your chibst dbe needs no chib. At karate since he was 
eight years old. Has all the belts with the single exception 
of the black. Would have won the black but for the leg crash 
in McNiel's forge. OLYMPIC HOPE LOSES LEG. Let them rush in 
screeching with their claw hammers and meat cleavers, It wouldn't 
work with Abe. Abe would just shriek back at them, only louder. 
Ke had been famous for that, the way he used to shriek at 
epponents. Then a kick with the old gammy and a couple of chops, 
He would scatter the tongs all right, no danger, Has every 
colour of belt save only black. ABE IS SO SAD. Could have gone 
right te the top. He was a natural was Abe. Even the Japs had 
to admit it after he knocked out their champion. Turned down 
en all~expenses-paid trip to Tokio for special coaching. Japs 
know a fighter when they see him, JAP PROMOTERS WOO ABE, 


Then there was his reputation as a citizen. KARATE STAR FOILS 
RAIDERS. The Shakespeare Street payroll] smmatch. "This brave man... 
grappled with and overpowered two masked and armed men... as a 
security guard lay dying... and terrified passersby covered in 
doorways..." Watson and White, ex-puga, two of the hardest men 
up the Gaspipe Road, White had an air-gun and Vatson a bayonet. 
Detective Chief Inspector Finlay MacLaren, head of Maryhill CID, 
said: "Abe was magnificent. I will be recommending that he be 
honoured for hia outstending bravery." HAVE-A-GO~ARE CETS 
GALLANTRY MEDAL. The Chief Constable's Commendation for Brave 
Conduet is framed and hangs on the wal] above Abe's bed. "This 
brave man..." Abe would like to show Whitey that Commendation, 
Poor disadvantaged boy. They could sit together on the bed and 
study the lettering: a work of art. The sort of thing Whitey 
would appreciate. Sit close together and be friends. 


Whitey moved out of view, the graffitd message completed to 
his satisfaction. An able little propagandist, you had to admit. 


Sexual vituperation of rival gangs his speciality. Whitey knew 
all about SCs I 


kinks. A war-time mst in any chronicler, Two 
golf balls in a sock inside his shirt. When they least sugpest 
it he lets fly. The dull thds, Likes making dents in bald shiny 
skulls. Takes their jackets and trousers avey with him, plug any 
jewellery and cash. Will provide you with a gold watch or signet 
ring at low cost any timer just give him an hour's notice, Hever 
short of dough. Playing with spray-paint his enly relaxation. 


Abe let the binoculars drop onto his amplitude of waistline 
and hang there. He shock out and straightened the Daily Record 
yet again, MINI THUG ROS GRAN (80). It had to be Whitey. what 
that boy needed. First: the beot with the gammy in the crotch. 
That would sicken him right. Then a punch in the throat, Ho 
coming back after that. dnd then. And then? 


abe was thinking how he would go about reassuring Whitey 
afterwards. A man with Abe's reputation. Scourge of the hard 
men. A man Whitey would respect. All a matter of names, Abe 
knew all the names, all the hard nen, past and present. He hed 
fought with them and drunk with them. Kemp, Russe. Scout O'Miel. 
digie. Sankey. Maxie Klar. Witch & Bros. Kilna. Tamburini. Ollie 
Gluck. Peter Manual. Suiftie MeCool. Cowboy O'Hara. Cyril Crow. 
All names to conjure with, And plenty more if needed. 


Then Able could bring out his 32 x 50 Mark Scheffel 
Prismatics, the model deluxe with lanyard and straps. Point 
cut to the boy the 70 m: objectives for increased effectiveness 
after dark. Ask him if he would like to know who burgled May 
Crawford and peed on her. Abe was an eye-witness. Or who smashed 
244 panes of glass, shattered four giant skylight windows, set 
ableze 400 text beoke and wrecked & grand plano in St Javier's 
primary school only two weeks ago. Someone was watching, Whitey 
‘would be won round all right. A boy like that wuld soon cotton 
to where his best interests lay. First Abe would relieve him of 
that cosh. Very important that. Feel in his shirt till you come 
on it and pull it out. Abe knows it all. dbe's no mg, Hold on 
to it for safe keeping. 


Examine it under the Lamp with the door locked. Traces of 
luman blood, particles of bone. Get his confidence. Let hin 
feel the power of the gaumy. That quietens then. 


Abe rolled himself a fag out of his Old Holborn tin, He 
rolled a Barlimnie special, thin as a matchstick, the way he 
liked thom. Nothing moving in the spinsters' flats? A last 
quick look. 


Abe eased himself gently onte the bed. He leosened dow 
his trousers and the waistband button went away with the 
buttonhele. Abe would sew it back on, but further out this 
time. Needed mors reom for the pot, It was Guinness and meat 
pies doing that to him, down in the Burnt Barns at the 
dominoes. Whitey's old man in there a lot. At the ponee most 
of the time. A big man, stooped, alcoholic most likely. 


Have to get needle and thread next. Abe liked sewing, Put 
him in mind of the old daye, in Barlinnie. Abe the hooligan in 
14 Party. That was the mail bag scotion. Before Abe lost his 
leg and saw the light. That's where bse learnt to roll fage nice 
and thin, Rubbed shoulders with some big names: Jack Toe Riley, 
Louls Dugelle, Harry Crom, Colley Mair. A fine bunch of lads. 
Friends atill. Come in Burnt Barns from time to time, Watson and 
White never mentioned now. They hit the skids. Eip in the Talbot 
Centre. That's them dow for keeps, on the bel~gir, done right 
this time, 


folk about the Beehive and Whitey will listen. It's the 
lore of the gangs that grips them. It's all posturing these 
days, just words stuck up on a wall, but it wes real once. 
No gangs any more. & lonely boy with an aerosol. Talk gbout 
the gangs and Whitey will listen. It's what he eraves in his 
black littic heart. Talk about the Bechive, the defenestration 
squad. A hard team that. Lineal deseendant of Johnny Stark's 
gang that hung about ,jlelLington Street. Tin Billy the leader 
off in fhe's time. That was in Abe's svelte youth, before he 
donned the mantle of active citizenship. Ran with a bad crowd, 
he did, Aldo the baker's boy that had the plockie face was 
second—in-comand. Too much cream of tartar brought his face 
out. Turiie MeCarron was another. Turdie attended Black Street 
te get the umbrella needle for YD: the barbed needle to acour 
out the rot. A bad reputation Black Street had. Tim sald poor 
Turdie had nothing left tut a vein with hair on it. Could be 
quite witty when he wasn't propelling people out of high 
windovs. The Beehive in Abe's day always eschewed the stand-up 
fight. They waited till they got you at a party, plied you 
with wine til] you couldn't stand up, then bundled you out the 
window on the quiet. A lot of people took flying headers in 
the old Gorbala. Come and heve a dekke at the moon and the 
stars. (1d Walaski the cobbler paid Mm protection. Eduardo 
Fabriazi in the chippie paid up as well. 


Sbe could talk about even further back: the first Beehive, 
No need for writing on walls in them days. The street battles 
aaid it all. 


Marauding mobs two-thousand~handit. They had Ghurka knives, 
bayonsts, swordfish spears, spiked cudgels, hatehets, grapnels, 
bicycle chains, studded belts, machetes, fireside pokers and 
the ever-popular open rasor. Corporation dust carts took a 
whole day clearing up after a battle. Lots of fingers and eara, 
bits of noses and scalp, for the pickers to drool at. Tell 
Whitey the headlines. We got headlines in then days. Staff 
reporters always on the spot. Lauder & Lorne, the Exact Details. 
BATON CHARGE QUELLS RIOT. The constabulary charged valiantly to 
disperse the trouble-makers. An heroic tale. MR SILLITOR Bow 
SAYS Ef: THEY'RE HERGES ALL. Mo finer body of men, Fondly 
remembered is Percy. He waa raised to the Order of the Royal 
Garter. Dang the stoor out of the Reds and hannered the apaches 
inte fealty. A LEGEND WALKS OUR STREETS, The rope, the cat, the 
bireh and Percy: all sadly missed. GOD BLESS SIR PERCY, 

4 resonant echo alow and aloft, Gone but not forgotten. Perey 
the gang-buster, RIP, 


4be scratched a stubbly chim, Should have kept the birch at 
least. Moke Whitey eit up and take notice, Sergeant-at-arns used 
te lay 2% om. Then they'd take you away amd put stitehes in your 
avae. That was the day shit flew, Whitey's tender loins, In 
Mecarnon's court 6 strokes. Used tc throw fits on the bench, ATL 
flushed on d frothing at the mouth. "Moke the beggar bleed!" he 
would yell. One of the old school, always roaring, wig halfdown 
hie face. In a glass case in the People's Palace now, that birch, 
Donated by the PF. Now Brother Bartholomew never shouted at you 
im the borstal. 20 with the heavy-duty tawee after a short 
sermon: his favourite preseription. The sullen and lymphatic 
sharpensd up. Abe the shining example, 
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Abe ran his fingers over the carrying case on the bed 
beside him. Gemine chestmt pigekin. Lovely to the touch, 
He would talk about precision optics to the albino. ‘This 
superd instrument. Maybe not a Mark Scheffel but astonishingly 
adaptable. The magnification is infinitely adjustable: fron. 
7x to 1%. Infinitely variable fields of view. Affords you 
102 metres width at 1000 metres with 7x magnification. 
Cracked the Sex Fiend case of 1964 with these. Dig out the 
headlines for Whitey. Park gates had to stay closed anid all 
public toilets were shut down. THE SQUARE MILE OF FRAR, It 
lasted a year before Abe finally spied out the fiend. A 
pitiful figure by the pole in Ssayard Sizeet, You wanted to 
go to his aid, you wanted to offer him money. The face a 
maak of anguish with the eyes slmt tight. Had kidded millions 
but not Abe. Standing there, bent almost double, clutching 
at himself. Abe saw through him at once. The day tha squad 
ied by Sergeant Leonard went to get him he made a bolt for 
it. He disappeared into a back close, hurled himself down 
railway embankments, went splashing across canals, leapt 
spiky reilings, clinbed drain pipes, scampered along narrow 
ledges and was finally apprehended on the roof of Templeton's 
carpet factory. Im the back of the landrover they forced the 
fiemi to open his eyes. "There! De you see? Abe cried 
triumphantly. With the eyes open, spread over that face was 
a grin, a huge lascivicus grin. "This is indeed the flend,* 
Sergeant Leonard safd at. last and he shook Abe's hand. A 
TOWN SAYS THANK YOU, ABE. It was a beamirching sort of grin 
which made the squad very angry. The contents of the fiend's 
pockets ware as follows: 


Cash: nil. 

Yellow Card: Department of Employment and Productivity. Day: Fri. 
Time: 4:20, Signing box uumber 7. Dischled section, 

Parket. of 10 Woodbine, seal intact. 

intimation from the Social Security: 4n officer will be calling. 

A Notes for the Guidance of Accused Fersons poster eased off « 
cell door in Tobago Street police station. 

A public library ticket expired 10 years. 

In pouch ef above ticket a clipping from the warrant sales colum 
of the Evening Times: Christie, 2 Moir Street, Calton, at 
10 A.M, Thursday 14 October, furniture and household effects. 

Crumbling and faded Sheriff Court citation dated 1952. Lewi and 
libidinous. 

2 pawn tickets. One for «a wristwatch, the other for a pair of 
flannel trousers, each pledged for £1.50 two years sgo, never 
redeemed. 

Postal Order counterfoil. &/, payable to the Clerk of Court, 
Brunswick Street. 

An official poll card for last parliamentary election but one, 

A white ahirt. It was stuffed into his posket by one of the minor 
philantropists of this town as he stood by the pole one dey 
in 1959. 

Packet: of Vietory-¥ losenges (for whem you wich it was warmer) 3 
retaining, 

Book of postage stamps, none remaining. 


In the back of the landrover the fiend crouched on the floor 
with his back to them. Sergeant Leonard reached under the seat 
ami pulled out a banjo. 


"You into Folk, Abe?" Sergeant Leonard asked. Abe admitted 
he was. "Well," Sergeant Leonard said, "I'm going to write a 
song about how you helped us capture the fiend. I'm going to 
meke you famous." And that was how their friendship began, A 
TOWN SAYS THANK YOU, ABE, Whitey ought to know about a thing 
like that, having Sergeant Leonard for a frien. 


Abe went back to the window. Whitey was back in view again 
and this time his pals were with him. It seemed to Abe they 
were looking straight up at him and even pointing. He would 
dig out all the headlines for Whitey. 


That night Abe put out hia light and raised the window 
earlier then he'd ever done before, 
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That spring, the then Congressman Dvorsky 
invited my parents and me to his son’s circumcision. I 
was home from college for vacation and had never 
seen one. Now I’m in Senator Dvorsky’s family, and 
can get favours from federal agencies, but forget the 
favours. 


Dvorsky’s place on the Sound was carefully big 
enough and plush enough without being what people 
who aren’t wealthy call a mansion. Jammed, which I 
hated at that age, and full of smoke. There was a slim 
girl with oversized horn-rimmed glasses and her hair 
back tight in a barrette, Dvorsky’s niece, looking out 
the window at a big Labrador on the beach. “He’s 
mine,” she told me. Her voice was quiet and cautious, 
as though she thought I might disagree. I wanted to 


He was back, the ice cubes jingling aggressively in 
his glass, his foreliead laced with sweat. “No one can 
say we weren’t here,” he told Janet. “Let’s take a 
walk.” “Beautiful,” she said. He told me, “I take a 
walk every day, sometimes twice. Otherwise my guts 
don’t work.” I introduced myself. “Come for a walk as 
far as the lobster house,” he urged. “Let’s see what 
they’re doing on a Sunday afternoon.” 


--We walked along the shore road, the Labrador 
prancing around us and trying to poke his nose into 
our crotches. I said I went to school in New Jersey. 
Uncle Hersh said he had been born there, and still 
went back to visit his parents’ graves. “How do you 
drive? Take the G. W. Bridge?” 


“Tappan Zee,” I said. 


“Then shoot across the Cross Westchester 
Expressway.” 


“To the Turnpike.” 


“Beats the Parkway,” he said approvingly. 


tell jokes or bring her a glass of cold orange juice. 
Somebody called and all the men went into another 
room, where we pressed together, and something 


happened in the middle that I couldn’t see, and a baby When we reached the lobster house he counted the 


RK ny yw A ™ ) screamed. We drifted back and had our drinks cars in the parking lot. “It’s not the season, and Jook at 
: ‘ai { ' _# freshened at the bar. that,” he said. “I bet they’ve opened the upstairs.” 
s y “Se , 
fim } A “Uncle Hersh had a chance to buy in,” Janet 


“Did you see that butcher?” a short, hunched man 
with wild hair kept asking. He seemed enraged. He 
‘ wandered around the living room, his bulging eyes 
yaa ‘ flashing from face to face. “I never saw such blood. 
Fe Listen to that kid.” “Shush,” a woman said. He 
‘ shouted, “Shush?” After what I saw?” The woman 
“/ \ turned away. He came to the window, grabbed me by 
i \ / the biceps. “I didn’t see it,” I apologized. He stared up 
! .. at me, his eyebrows working. There were tiny burst 
_\ blood vessels in the whites of his eyes. “Uncle Hersh, 

i did he do it wrong?” asked the cautious girl. He made 


explained. 


” 
“ 
& 


“Sixteen years ago. But lobsters? You eat lobsters?” 


“Never,” I admitted. 


He looked up at me fiercely, tossing the hair back 


a skewering gesture. “Should we do something?” she 
said. He shrugged. “Try and tell them. The kid’s 
bleeding like a stuck pig.” 


from his big gleaming eyes. Then he shuddered. “Just 
the thought of eating a lobster makes me sick,” he 
said. 


\ ae Janet and her sisters had been orphans, and their 
Uncle Bert had been able to take two, with Janet left 
J . over for Uncle Hersh. Now Uncle Bert was 
‘ Congressman Dvorsky and Uncle Hersh was an 
Ire executive, they called him Harry, at Pepperidge Farm, 
i some big deal. “Just because he’s sick a lot they won’t 
promote him,” she said. Janet lived next door with 
Uncle Hersh and Aunt Florence in a small house that 
Uncle Bert rented to them cheap. “They don’t 
appreciate Uncle Hersh,” said Janet. “He does such 
careful work. He cares about the tiniest detail.” 


That summer was the summer of the beach. Janet 
browned to the shade of pancakes and I thought about 
rubbing butter on her. Aunt Florence believed we 
were sleeping together. Sometimes, bicycling into 
their driveway on a still morning, I could hear Janet 
and her aunt trying to shout in whispers. They didn’t 
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want to bother Uncle Hersh, who was sick most of 
that summer. 


“What a shrew she can be,” said Janet. But when she 
was calmer she tried to explain Aunt Florence to me. 
“She’s an adventurous and talented woman. And she 
married a man who just fusses.” 


The summer passed. The spot where Janet’s glasses 
dug into the bridge of her nose didn’t darken properly, 
and I wanted to protect it with my fingertips. In the 
early evenings we walked to the lobster house. The 
parking lot was always jammed, and the line of 
summer residents waiting to be seated reached the 
front steps. Sometimes we walked there along the 
beach, cooling our ankles in the low tide. The wall of 
the lobster house facing the Sound was mostly glass. 
We could see the people inside eating and drinking. 
When it got dark the waiters lit candles. Behind us the 
Sound was sighing. I was twenty. The sky? The stars? 
Please. 


When we got back Uncle Hersh sometimes asked 
how full the parking lot was. Then he grimaced and 
said he was through caring. About anything. 


Savagely, with the edge of his hand, he chopped the 
cushion of the sofa where he was lying. “Be 
meticulous, work like a dog. Sacrifice yourself.” 


“Uncle Hersh types all his own correspondence,” 
Janet said. 


“I won't sign a sloppy letter. No typos, not one. 
Secretaries can’t meet those standards. You're 
imposing on them.” 


He had a rheumatic heart, he told me. “I risk my life 
for Pepperidge Farm every day. You think ’m a 
stockholder? From now on J let it slide, all of it.” 


“Like an elephant flies,” said Aunt Florence. 


Uncle Hersh tossed his head wildly and chopped at 
the sofa again. Dust flew up and he coughed. The 
Labrador, lying beside him, barked once and 
thumped its tail on the floor. Janet went for water. 
“You camt trust anybody,” Uncle Hersh said. 
“Anything you want done right, do it yourself.” He 
reached up to grab me by the biceps but his grip 
slipped. “Ill tell you something. Janet trusts everyone. 
You watch her.” 
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“Janet’s an adult,” said Aunt Florence. 
“She doesn’t count her change.” 


“People usually give you too much, not too little,” 
said Janet, coming back with the water. 


He grabbed the glass fiercely but drank only a sip. “I 
won't leave a toll booth until I count every nickel.” 


July 4th, and Congressman Dvorsky rode through 
town in a motorcade. Later he borrowed Uncle 
Hersh’s outdoor grill and posed for photographs ina 
chef’s hat. That evening Aunt Florence and Janet and 
I sat on the beach and watched the fireworks. Uncle 
Hersh narrowed his eyes scornfully and said 
“Incredible,” but later I saw him at a window. August 
came and he was back at work, furious at how things 
had been handled in his absence. August ended. 
“Driving back to Jersey?” he asked. I hated it but I 
was. We talked highways for a while because I knew 
how much he enjoyed that. Aunt Florence hugged me, 
relieved that I was going but feeling guilty over it and 
liking me, I could tell. Janet and I took a long drive. 
When we got back the house was dark. There was no 
sign of life but the sleepy Labrador, which rose from 
the lawn to lick our hands. 


That fall we wrote letters. I was in New Jersey, she 
was in Ohio. You leave a place and you begin to 
question what happened there. 


It was Thanksgiving before we were together again 
at Uncle Hersh’s. There was no question after all. We 
became engaged. But it seemed easier not to tell 
anyone until we had more time — at Christmas, we 
decided. 


Uncle Hersh looked well and almost happy. At 
dinner he hunched low, shoveling it in, his chin almost 
on his plate, his big prominent eyes flashing up at me 
again and again. He quizzed me. About every course, 
every teacher, where I lived, how much rent I paid, 
what I ate, and didn’t it clog my guts, what octane gas I 
used and what weight oil. I mentioned that this time I 
had taken the George Washington Bridge and the 
Cross Bronx Expressway and the Hutchinson River 
Parkway and the New England Turnpike. “The 
fastest, right?” he said. “I’d like to see you try that ona 
holiday weekend before they finished the Bruckner 
Interchange.” 


After dinner Janet and Uncle Hersh and I took a 
walk. Aunt Florence said it was too cold and made 
him wear a scarf, but when we got outdoors he ripped 
it off and threw it at the Labrador. We walked past 
Uncle Bert’s house, which was dark — to keep the 
reporters away, Uncle Hersh said. This was the year 
that questions were being asked about Congressman 
Dvorsky’s tax returns. 


Janet said she was sure he had cheated. “If I had his 
money,” said Uncle Hersh, “I'd do the same thing. It’s 
disgusting, though. Just thinking about it makes me 
sick.” 


“I might do that,” I said. “But not you.” 


“I’ve done plenty,” he said angrily, and thumped 
himself on the chest. “Years back. I had a bellyful. I 
couldn’t take it, that’s what’s wrong with me. Now, 
Bert. It’s his kind that runs the world.” 


“You'd be a better Congressman,” said Janet. 


He stopped on the sidewalk and threw both arms 
into the air. “Typing my own letters? You know what 
it takes to be a Congressman? Sloppiness, the 
willingness to be sloppy. Letting other people do things 
any way they want. That’s the secret. They’re right and 
I’m wrong.” A car bright with chrome raced by witha 
roar. “Slow down,” he screamed after it. 


He walked on and we followed him. Soon we came 
to the lobster house, where a sign suggested 
reservations for Thanksgiving dinner. The parking lot 
was almost empty but Uncle Hersh hardly looked at it. 
“J tell you though,” he said. “Sometimes I want to line 
them all up against that wall.” He pointed to the 
lobster house. “And take a tommygun.” His body 
jerked as he fired it. 


We turned to walk back. Something bad happened 
then. The Labrador was killed. The car with all the 
chrome came racing back with mufflers roaring. The 
Labrador danced into the road and was crushed. 
“Look at that,” said Uncle Hersh. Then the Labrador 
raised its head and made a sound. Uncle Hersh said, 
“You got a jackknife?” I didn’t. He found a rock and 
went up to the dog. When he came back he was 
coughing. 


The car had skidded and slowed and stopped. Now 
it turned around and came back. The driver was no 
high school kid but a big greaseball in denim. Uncle 
Hersh was holding Janet. I had gone to look at the dog 
and came back as the guy walked up “Jesus,” he said. 
“I’m sorry.” 


“You’re drunk,” Uncle Hersh said. He stopped 


coughing but was still breathing hard. 


“No, man.” 
“Let’s see your licence.” 


“You ain’t a cop. Listen, I'll pay for the dog, you 
name it.” 


“I don’t want your money,” said Uncle Hersh. He 
walked very close, head cocked back. His chin was 
practically in the guy’s chest as he panted and stared 
up at him. “I want your licence. I want you off the 
road.” 


The greaseball looked at his car and you could see 
that driving it meant everything to him. He walked 
back to it and Uncle Hersh followed him. “You dont 
want money that’s it,” he said. “I offered, you refused, 
finito.” 


Uncle Hersh lay down in the road and stuck both 
legs under the car. “Get the plate number and call the 
cops,” he told me. “He runs over dogs but he won’t 
break a man’s legs.” 


The big guy grabbed Uncle Hersh under the arms 
but couldn’t budge him. “I’ve got my feet hooked 
around your muffler,” Uncle Hersh said. “In a minute 
you'll be holding a stiff. I have a heart condition.” 


I ran back to the lobster house and made the phone 
call. A newspaper photographer came with the police. 
Uncle Hersh, half under the car, folded his arms and 
glared at the camera. Congressman Dvorsky made a 
phone call that night, and the picture was never 
published. 


That winter, back at college, Janet wrote that for 
two years she had had a love affair with one of her 
professors. She wouldn’t have told me, but if we got 
married it would be something her friends knew and 
she was afraid I would hear about it. She thought I 
should know before Christmas, when we planned to 
announce our engagement. She had put off telling me 
as long as she could. When I read that letter it made 
me feel a way I hated, as though she had poison ivy or 
something and wanted to borrow some lotion I didn’t 
want to give it to her. Then I did something stupid. I 
visited a prostitute. Don’t ask me why. After that I 
wanted to see Janet very much, and wrote her that I 
was glad she'd told me and that I would like it if we 
didn’t ever have to talk about it again. 


When we met at home during Christmas vacation I 
thought she looked beautiful. We decided to wait until 
summer to announce our engagement. For one thing 
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Uncle Hersh wasn’t feeling well again and Aunt 
Florence was worried about him. It would be better to 
tell them when everybody was relaxed. 


Uncle Hersh was still working, but seemed to have 
more shortness of breath than I’d noticed before. His 
eyes looked brigher and more bulging than ever. At 
dinner he ate less and his gestures were subdued, and 
sometimes I saw sweat running down his forehead 
when I didn’t feel hot at all. 


New Year’s Eve came, and Congressman Dvorsky 
was havinga party too big for his home. He had rented 
the whole upstairs of the lobster house. Uncle Hersh 
bared his teeth at that and grabbed his chest with both 
hands, rocking back and forth. “We'll stay here,” said 
Aunt Florence. “I have sherry and cheese.” But Uncle 
Hersh felt well all day, better and better throughout 
the evening. “I’m going over and see the circus,” he 
insisted, with a sneer, close to midnight. So we all 
went. It was snowing, and this time he kept his scarf 
on. Nevertheless he was wheezing when we got there. 


The upstairs of the lobster house was loud with 
music and full of smoke and jammed with the 
Congressman’s friends. I didn’t know anyone and 
Janet knew very few. We four stayed together like 
explorers in a hostile country. At midnight Aunt 
Florence gave me a warm kiss, and Janet gave me a 
soft kiss. Uncle Hersh drank too much. In another 
hour the crowd had thinned. The snow was heavy now 
and some were worried about getting home. That was 
a polite excuse, said the Congressman, looking around. 
Most of them were going on to other parties. 


But Uncle Hersh wasn’t ready to go. He got me off 
to the side. “The Parkway will be closed,” he said. 


“They'll be able to keep the Turnpike open.” 


“One lane, anyway,” I agreed. “I’d hate to be on the 
Cross County tonight. 


“Or the Hutch. God, there are a lot of roads. I was 
trying to count up. Coming from Jersey you could 
take the Henry Hudson past the Cloisters, cut over to 
the Deegan, New York State Throughway to 
Hartsdale, then the Expressway over the Turnpike. 
Or cut through the Bronx, Grand Concourse to 
Mosholu Parkway and Gun Hill Road, then out the 
Post Road.” 


“Too many lights.” 


He shook himself all over, tossed his hair, panted up 
at me. “You wouldn’t. But you could, that’s what gets 
me. Right this minute there are people driving on 
every one of those roads.” 


I nodded quickly. “Where are they all going. I think 
about that all the time.” 


Uncle Hersh stamped his foot in rage and slopped 
his drink on both of us. “No,” he shouted. “That’s not 
my point.” 
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“Then what is your point,” I shouted back, 
wounded. 


He grabbed my jacket, pulled me very close. His big 
eyes were like searchlights on my face. “How do you 
know,” he said, knocking his fist against my chest with 
every word. “How do you choose which road you 
want, what difference does it make. That’s my point. 
You get me now?’ 


I nodded uncertainly. He let me go in disgust and 
pushed me away. Congressman Dvorsky walked up 
and said everyone was leaving. He was driving back 
and had room for us in his car. 


In the parking lot we crowded into the big sedan, 
the Congressman in front with his family, Uncle 
Hersh and Janet and Aunt Florence and I. in back. 
The car’s windows were covered with snow. 


“Give me the scraper,” said Uncle Hersh. “I'll go 
around.” 


His brother turned on the wipers and in a minute 
you could see out the front, though poorly. “It’s not 
far,” he said. 


“The scraper,” Uncle Hersh insisted. “You'll run 
someone over.” He got out of the car and walked 
around to the front. “Your headlights are covered up.” 


“Use your undershirt.” 
“The scraper, Bert. Give it to me.” 
“Get back in the car,” the Congressman yelled. 


“Everybody’s freezing.” 


In the blurred beam of the headlights we could all 
see Uncle Hersh shake his fist. Then he kicked the 
front bumper. “The scraper,” he yelled furiously, 
throwing his arms into the air. His breath was visible 
in the cold and you could tell from the puffs that he 
was panting. “Get back in the car,” shouted the 
Congressman. Then he leaned on the horn. 


Uncle Hersh pulled off his topcoat and threw it 
down in the snow. He tore open his jacket. He grabbed 
his shirt and pulled, and you could see the buttons 
popping. He grabbed his undershirt at the neckline 
and yanked downward, and in a minute he was 
stamping around the car with the shredded undershirt 
in his hand. he wiped off the headlights, the taillights, 
all the windows. Then he picked up his topcoat and 
walked home, walking in the road the whole way. He 
wouldn't get in the car and he wouldn’t let the car pass. 
We followed him through the snow and nobody said a 
word. 


He didn’t die from that, especially. But it wasn’t 
many months more. We brought him to the cemetery 
in New Jersey where his parents are buried. New 


England Turnpike, Cross Bronx Expressway, George 
Washington Bridge. The fastest. 


Aunt Florence lives in Mexico City now. She has 
good friends and good health. She sends us gifts of 
leather and silver and jade, always nice though 
inexpensive. 


Senator, formerly Congressman, Dvorsky is in his 
second term. There’s talk that he may go higher still — 
the first Jewish Vice president. We’re on his Christmas 
card list and we both get cards on our birthdays. He’d 
do us favours, but forget the favours. 


Janet and | are married. We cheat very little on our 
tax returns. We’re still trying: to have a child. 
Sometimes she dreams about Uncle Hersh. In the 
morning she tells me, “He was here for dinner. He said 
he’d been away in a sanatorium but now he’s all right. 
He looked the same.” Then she screws up her eyes and 
forehead, something she does too much. I want to see 
her lying on the beach, stretched out and relaxed, 
turning brown in the sun, but these days we live 
hundreds of miles from the water. 


Originally published by Prairie Schooner in the United States. 
Copyright: Jonathan Penner, 1977. 


Tumbling Day 
Thomas Healy 


I lived then two windows high inside a tenement 
over an alley-narrow street; that, cobbled and gas-lit, 
vile in the day, could, sometimes, nights, be quaintly 
attractive — especially in rain: cobblestones suit rain. 


“Hey, what’re ye looking out at, Stevie?” 
“Nothing.” 


“It must be something. Ye must be looking out at 
something, Stevie.” 


So smart. Bright. Following me through into the 
kitchen. This high house. The ceiling about sixteen 
feet from the floor. A coal fire blazed in the kitchen 
wall and the flames caught on the window pane, black 
between the hung curtains. The cat sat by the fire. 
There was a clock on the brace above the fire and the 
sink was near the window, and the table between was 
square and high and solid. Eddie sat up on it, swung 


his legs. Bare. Still in shorts and still reading comics. 
His comics were flung all over the floor. 


I rolled a smoke. I had a tin. It was much cheaper to 
roll your smokes than to buy them ina packet. Golden 
Virginia, it was what men smoked. I was nineteen, I 
shaved two, may three times a week: wore after-shave 
and greased my hair. Went to Lou’s, three blocks 
away, when I wished it trimmed. I had always gone to 
Lou’s; and had always lived tight within the street, the 
surrounding slum. 


“I,” Eddie said, swinging his legs, “found a purse 
today.” 


“Is there money in it?” 


“There’s a lot of money in it,” he said. 


You could hear the wind gust outside. The fire 
blazed open and free. The bunker was in the lobby, in 
a wall recess where there were mice nested that the cat 
was too old to bother to catch. I went to the window 
while he went for the purse. If I stood a little back from 
the window the view was me, my reflection, angular, 
rather than the street; the washed cobbles and the pub 
at the corner. 


Eddie came with the purse. 
“Ye never stole it?” 
“Naw. I told ye. I found it.” 


My hands were big. Long fingered. But stiff, rather 
clumsy — a lot of fluidity, feel, you lose when you 
swing a pick all day. 


I opened the purse. 
“T told ye,” Eddie said, “there is a lot of money.” 


In twenties, and I had never seen a twenty pound 
note before. 


“It is money?” he said. “I mean, I thought it was 
money — is it money?” 


“Ye never showed this to anybody else?” 
“Naw.” 
“Ye’re sure?” 


“’m not daft,” he said. “But it’s money okay, 
Stevie?” 

I counted it. Easy. Only twenties. Ten notes. Eddie 
held the purse. There was other stuff in the purse, but I 
didn’t want to know about that; I didn’t want to know 
who had lost it. 

“We'll burn it,” I said. 

’ He looked up at me, blue eyes solemn: “That’s the 
best thing to do, Stevie?” 

“Just so long as you keep yer mouth shut. Don’t 
tell nobody, not even mammy.” 


“Pll tell nobody, Stevie. Honest.” 

I rubbed his head. I knew that he wouldn’t, tell 
anybody. We were so close, that kid and me. Nineteen 
and nine, tall and short; and outside the rain lashing. 
Down. The cobblestones danced and winked. Up. We 
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crossed to the fire and burned the purse. 

“You’d better wash,” I said. “Get ready for bed.” 

“What’re ye doing with the money, Stevie?” 

“Hiding it.” 

“Where?” 

“I don’t know.” And I didn’t know how to spend it 
either, a twenty pound note was so big. Fluttery. Like 
dummy. 

“IT know,” Eddie said, “under the bunker.” 

“The mice’d eat it.” 

“Not if we put it in a tin they won't. They couldn’t 
eat it if we put it in a tin, Stevie.” 

“You’d better wash,” I said. 

He wore pajamas. Blue. I slept in my shorts, but he 
wore pajamas. Turned his head, soap in his ear and so 
alive. Such energy. And a pee in the pail; I peed in the 
sink, but he was still too short for the sink. 

“It’s okay, Stevie?” But peeing while asking, and the 
cat watching — and out on the stairs, where the 
lavatory was, where; if our mother was in, we had to 
go to nights to pee, there were so many cats that you 
had to kick to pass. 

Eddie peed. His teeth were white. Slightly buck, the 
still growing stumps. One front tooth was much 
longer than the other. And still fair, gold where I was 
black. Very. But my eyes were blue; we had the same 
eyes, my brother and me. In that old house — and 
nude he was so free. Easy. I flung him his pajamas. 

“Pll find a tin, Stevie.” 

Yes, I was his hero; in bed he cuddled. In the room. 
And told me things, and our mother slept in the 
kitchen; and our father dead seven years it had been 
like that for seven years. In that tenement a hundred 
and seven. Years. Of such denial, utter ignorance; and 
the terrible thing, trick of the trap, childhood and first 
youth, you are happy there. Secure in the bog. That is 
all that you have ever known or ever had: a candle, in 
the lavatory. Flickering. In your hand, crooked arm 
— and first flushing the pan in case of rats. Yet stilla 
ginger seat, hideous rite; and just newspapers — and 
small wonder you peed in the sink. 

Eddie came with a tin, big condensed milk. 

I put the money inside: “You bury it.” 

“Okay, Stevie.” In his pajamas, our riches. New 
savings. That I was too sacred to try and spend. Cash 
or bank. To do anything with other than hide. Inatin 
under the coal bunker beside the mice. 


A freeze in the night the morning was hard; the 
moon and frozen stars, and you hunched your 
shoulders; your steel work boots rang — and I had to 
be up and out early for I worked far. Away. In the 
country. I got the motor at Gorbals Cross. Rode out 
on the open back. But first through the slum, the 
empty streets: tenements blunt, looming tombstones; 
the moon, brittle sky, and you felt small hunched and 
huddled and the cold on your face, the insides of your 
thighs: Hey, I’ve got nipples. 

It was my last day, the company was laying off men; 
nobody was supposed to know which men — 
navvying you never get notice — but I knew me, I 
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wasn’t, I didn’t sound Irish, and a successful navwvy in 
Scotland requires a brogue bad as two hands. 

So my last day, and a rare flyness; definate 
cunning, amongst the men on the back of the truck, 
Going to work. Dig holes. And so pathetic this 
tension, Contained; new hard knowledge of howa man 
will grovel — a navvy ganger struts — to hold ontoa 
job that affords only a sore back and a weekend 


drunk. 
Around lunchtime — near noon — I got what I had 


been expecting. 

“I’m sorry,” the ganger said. 

I climbed up the ladder out of the ditch. 

“It’s the way it goes,” he said. 

“Who cares?” I said. 

He shrugged, he didn’t; and it was bright out of the 
hole, in the sun, on the ground, and I had been 
working in my coat, and nothing there; my cards and 
money in my pockets, I began away from the site 
towards the road. 

I rolled a smoke walking: my lunch piece still in my 
pocket, my tin of loose tea and sugar. That I scattered 
out on the road. I kept my piece to eat in the pub. In 
the village. Snow began and I hurried. 


There was a fight in the pub; and the loser’s eye out, 
hung down to his chin. 

I wondered if he could still see out of it. 

Then the screws came and took the winner away. 
An ambulance came for the loser. 

It was a tough pub, these were tough men; with 
drink in them there were very tough. 

Somebody said that at the hospital they would 
shove the loser’s eye back in; but somebody else said 
that the only thing they would shove in there was a bit 
of plastic. 

I drank stout; ate my piece standing at the bar. Long 
and curved and smoky. You stood on sawdust. They 
threw extra sawdust on the floor to cover the blood 
after the fight. I drank a couple of pints and went. Out. 
The snow fell thickly now. I crossed the road to the 
bus stop. In the snow in the village, some cottages; and 
waiting for the bus a car stopped. 

“Glasgow?” 

Inside, so low, my filthy coat and boots, seeping 
heat and low-music. 

“Were you snowed off?” 

“Sacked,” I said. 

His white thin hands on the wheel. Young, not 
thirty; snug in a tweed coat he smelled nice. Clean. A 
rather chiselled face and crisply blond. 

“What will you do now?” 

“Tit look for another job.” 

“Will it be hard,” he asked, “you know, the winter?” 

“It'll not be easy,” I said. “I don’t think it'll be easy.” 

He drove easily, without effort. This big car. Fast. 
Nothing past us. 

“There are cigarettes,” he said, “in there if you 
smoke.” 

I didn’t know where; there was a lot of stuff there. 

“T roll them.” 

“You do.” He seemed delighted that I did. 


I rolled a cigarette. Fumbled for my matches. Then 
was stuck with a dead match. I put itin my pocket. He 
smiled, stopped at traffic lights; in the last town before 
the city. 

“How old are you?” 

“Twenty.” It sounded better than nineteen. 

I didn’t think of asking how old he was. 

Smoking. Flicking the ash on my coat. White on 
black, and the black road and the white snow. Falling. 
And of course I knew, but it still felt oddly good to 
have someone show an interest in me. Sacked. This 
guy, he was a sissy and he was not; he was young and 
smelled nice. Clean and soft. I was filthy and raw. My 
nose ran a little, and without a cloth I sniffled. 

“Can I ask your name?” he asked. 

Itold him my name. He told me his name; and, grey 
or violet, his eyes were wide. I turned my head. 
Embarrassed. The lights shifted, and we were moving. 
Out. He had done nothing. Just smiled. We drove 
through the town towards the city. 

“Tell me where you want dropped.” 

“If we pass Clyde Street,” I said. 

He said, a sudden flush, “Look, can I see you 
again?” 


The days are short, the nights long; the moon 
crushes the sun in the Glasgow winter. Late 
December, near Christmas; and the snow falling and 
lots of lighted trees in the tenement windows, and 
silent, my work boots muffled in the snow, I moved in 
the slum, the street — and if I was looked at I did not 
notice. 

My mother red-eyed at the door. 

“What’s wrong?” 

“Eddie’s dead,” she said. 

I went inside and sat down. There were two or three 
people there. I began to roll a smoke. My hands were 
steady. 

“What happened?” 

“He got knocked down.” 

“O Christ,” I said. ‘Jesus Christ.” And it was as a 
volcano had burst within me. 


Headlines for Whitey 
Farquhar McLay 


The albino boy with the aerosol worked away 
quietly unknown to all the world save one. The same 
meticulous regard in the shaping of each letter and the 
spacing of each line. Nothing slipshod permitted. The 
gable-end of the spinsters’ flats will have less 
scrupulous beautifiers. The paint-spray chronicle ran 
thus: 


uzz toon 
rule toon 
rule the universe 


joe-n 
mak 
westy 
goucho 
rule 


brighton pony 
mugs 


tiny 
spike 
dan 
derry 
mugs 


baltic torch 
mugs 
sunny 

tam 

gus 

sinky 

mugs 


cumbie 
mugs 


scrapper 
pie 
monk 
swiftie 
mugs 


nunny 
mugs 


young young nunny 
rides 

for 

grunchie 

jake 

donaboots 


fleet mugs 


young young fleet 
wanks 

for 

alky 

doc 

mushy 


uzz toon tongs 
real 


westy 
goucho 
kill 


toon tongs ya bas 
kill 


OK little gents 


Abe turned the focusing wheel till he got the correct 
readjustment. The boy stood on an upturned ash can. 
Abe knew Whitey. Habitue of Fun Land and lure for 
pederasts. A bad article. Carried two golf balls in a 
woollen sock. Burgled the spinsters’ flats. Tied up old 
May Crawford and peed on her. Half-blind little 
scrunt. Night-hawk. Had his eye on Abe’s flat. That 
time Abe going down to empty the bin caught him 
prowling about in the back. Sussing the place out. 
Looking where the roan pipe ran: next to whose 
window. After that night Abe always left his window 
open. Abe hoped he would chance it. Jesus, a one- 
legged man. You could handle a one-legged man, 
Whitey. Abe waited patiently each night. That guff on 
the walls didn’t scare Abe. Kids’ phantasies. Even if he 
had a gang he was at liberty to bring them. Goucho 
sounded a bit ferocious but who could he be? No 
matter. All the others Abe could identify. They could 
all come. In for a rude awakening in tackling Abe. 
Bring your chibs: Abe needs no chib. At karate since 
he was eight years old. Has all the belts with the single 
exception of the black. Would have won the black but 
for the leg crush in McNiel’s forge. OLYMPIC HOPE 
LOSES LEG. Let them rush in screeching with their 
claw hammers and meat cleavers. It wouldn’t work 
with Abe. Abe would just shriek back at them, only 
louder. He had been famous for that, the way he used 
to shriek at opponents, Then a kick with the old 
gammy and a couple of chops. He would scatter the 
tongs all right, no danger. Has every colour of belt 
save only black. ABE IS SO SAD. Could have gone 
right to the top. He was a natural was Abe. Even the 
Japs had to admit it after he knocked out their 
champion. Turned down an all-expenses-paid trip to 
Tokio for special coaching. Japs know a fighter when 
they see him. JAP PROMOTERS WOO ABE. Then 
there was his reputation asa citizen. KARATE STAR 
FOILS RAIDERS. The Shakespeare Street payroll 
snatch. “This brave man . . . grappled with and 
overpowered two masked and armed men... asa 
security guard lay dying . . . and terrified passersby 
cowerd in doorways...” Watson and White, ex-pugs, 
two of the hardest men up the Gaspipe Road. White 
had an air-gun and Watson a bayonet. Detective Chief 
Inspector Finlay MacLaren, head of Maryhill CID, 
said: “Abe was magnificent. I will be recommending 
that he be honoured for his outstanding bravery.” 
HAVE-A-GO-ABE GETS GALLANTRY MEDAL. 
The Chief Constable’s Commendation for Brave 
Conduct is framed and hangs on the wall above Abe’s 
bed. “This brave man . . .” Abe would like to show 
Whitey that Commendation. Poor disadvantaged 
boy. They could sit together on the bed and study the 
lettering: a work of art. The sort of thing Whitey 
would appreciate. Sit close together and be friends. 

Whitey moved out of view, the graffiti message 
completed to his satisfaction. An able propagandist, 
you had to admit. Sexual vituperation of rival gangs 
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his speciality. Whitey knew all about sexual kinks. A 
war-time must in any chronicler. Two golf balls in a 
sock inside his shirt. When they least suspect it he lets 
fiy. The dull thuds. Likes making dents in bald shiny 
skulls. Takes their jackets and trousers away with him, 
plus any jewellery and cash. Will provide you with a 
gold watch or signet ring at low cost any time: just give 
him an hour’s notice. Never short of dough. Playing 
with spray-paint his only relaxation. 

Abe let the binoculars drop onto his amplitude of 
waistline and hang there. He shook out and 
straightened the Daily Record yet again. MINI 
THUG ROBS GRAN (80). It had to. be Whitey. What 
that boy needed. First: the boot with the gammy in the 
crotch. That would sicken him right. Then a punch in 
the throat. No coming back after that. And then. And 


then? : 
Abe was thinking how he would go about 


reassuring Whitey afterwards. A man with Abe’s 
reputation. Scourge of the hard men. A man Whitey 
would respect. Alla matter of names. Abe knew all the 
names, all the hard men, past and present. He had 
fought with them and drunk with them. Kemp. Russo. 
Scout O’Niel. Algie. Sankey. Maxie Klar. Fitch & 
Bros. Kilna. Tamburini. Ollie Gluck. Peter Manual. 
Swiftie McCool, Cowboy O’Hara. Cyril Crow. All 
names to conjure with. And plenty more if needed. 

The Abe could bring out his 32x50 Mark Scheffel 
Prismatics, the model de-luxe with lanyard and 
straps. Point out to the boy the 70 mm objectives for 
increased effectiveness after dark. Ask him if he would 
like to know who burgled May Crawford and peed on 
her. Abe was an eye-witness. Or who smashed 244 
panes of glass, shattered four giant skylight windows, 
set ablaze 400 text books and wrecked a grand piano 
in St. Xavier’s primary school only two weeks ago. 
Someone was watching. Whitey would be won round 
all right. A boy like that would soon cotton to where 
his best interests lay. First Abe would relieve him of 
the cosh. Very important that. Feel in his shirt till you 
come on it and puil it out. Abe knows it all. Abe’s no 
mug. Hold on to it for safe keeping. 

Examine it under the lamp with the door locked. 
Traces of human blood, particles of bone. Get his 
confidence. Let him feel the power of the gammy. 
That quietens them. 

Abe rolled himself a fag out of his Old Holborn tin. 
He rolled a Barlinnie special, thin as a matchstick, 
they way he liked them. Nothing moving in the 
spinsters’ flats? A last quick look. 

Abe eased himself gently onto the bed. He loosened 
down his trousers and the waistband button went 
away with the buttonhole. Abe would sew it back on, 
but further out this time. Needed more room for the 
pot. It was Guinness and meat pies doing that to him, 
down in the Burnt Barns at the dominoes. Whitey’s 
old man in there a lot. At the ponce most of thé time. A 
big man, stooped, alcoholic most likely. 

Have to get needle and thread next. Abe liked 
sewing. Put him in mind of the days, in Barlinnie. Abe 
the hooligan in 14 Party. That was the mail bag 
section. Before Abe lost his leg and saw the light. 
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That’s where he learnt to roll fags nice and thin. 
Rubbed shoulders with some big names: Jack: Toe 
Riley, Louis Dugella, Harry Crown, Colley Mair. A 
fine bunch of lads. Friends still. Come in Burnt Burns 
from time to time. Kip on the Talbot Centre. That’s 
them down for keeps, on the bel-air, done right this 
time. 


Talk about the Beehive and Whitey will listen. It’s 
the lore of gangs that grips them. It’s all posturing 
these days, just words stuck up on a wall, but it was 
real once. No gangs any more. A lonely boy with an 
aerosol. Talk about the gangs and Whitey will listen. 
It’s what he craves in his black little heart. Talk about 
Beehive, the defenestration squad. A hard team that. 
Lineal descendant of Johnny Stark’s gang that hung 
about Wellington Street. Tim Rilly the leader-off in 
Abe’s time. That was in Abe’s svelte youth, before he 
donned the mantle of active citizenship. Ran with a 
bad crowd, he did. Aldo the baker’s boy that had the 
plookie face was second-in-command. Too much 
cream of tartar brought his face out. Turdie 
McCarron was another. Turdie attended Black Street 
to get the umbrella needle for VD: the barbed needle 
to scour out the rot. A bad reputation Black Street 
had. Tim said poor Turdie had nothing left but a vein 
with hair on it. Could be quite witty when he wasn’t 
propelling people out of high windows. The Beehive in 
Abe’s day always eschewed the stand-up fight. They 
waited till they got you a party, plied you with wine 
till you couldn’t stand up, then bundled you out of the 
window on the quiet. A lot of people took flying 
headers in the old Gorbals. Come and have a dekko at 
the moon and the stars. Old Walaski the cobbler paid 
Tim protection. Eduardo Fabrizzi in the chippie paid 
up as well. 


Abe could talk about even further back: the first 
Beehive. No need for writing on walls in them days. 
The street battles said it all. 

Marauding mobs two-thousand-handit. They had 
Ghurka knives, bayonets, swordfish spears, spiked 
cudgels, hatchets, grapnels, bicycle chains, studded 
belts, machetes, fireside pokers and the ever-popular 
open razor. Corporation dust carts took a whole day 
clearing up after a battle. Lots of fingers and ears, bits 
of noses and scalp, for the pickers to drool at. Staff 
reporters always on the spot. Lauder & Lorne, the 
Exact Details. BATON CHARGE QUELLS RIOT. 
The constabulary charged valiantly to disperse the 
trouble-makers. An heroic tale) MR SILLITOE 
NOW SAYS IT: THEY’RE HEROES ALL. No finer 
body of men. Fondly remembered is Percy. He was 
raised to the Order of the Royal Garter. Dang the stoor 
out of the Reds and hammered the apaches into fealty. 
A LEGEND WALKS OUR STREETS. The rope, the 
cat, the birch and Percy: all sadly missed. GOD 
BLESS SIR PERCY. A resonant echo alow and aloft. 
Gone but not forgetten. Percy the gang-buster, RIP. 

Abe scratched a stubbly chin. Should have kept the 
birch at least. Make Whitey sit up and take notice. 
Sergeant- at-arms used to lay it on. Then they'd take 
you away and put stitches in your arse. That was the 


day shit flew. Whitey’s tender loins. In Macarmon’s 

court 6 strokes. Used to throw fits on the bench. All 

flushed and frothing at the mouth. “Make the beggar 
bleed!” he would yell. One of the old school, always 
roaring, wig half-down his face. In a glass case in the 

People’s Palace now, that birch. Donated by the PF. 

Now Brother Bartholomew never shouted at you in 

the borstal. 20 with the heavy-duty tawse after a 

short sermon: his favourite prescription. The sullen 

and lymphatic sharpened up. Abe the shining 
example. 

Abe ran his fingers over the carrying case on the bed 
beside him. Genuine chestnut pigskin. Lovely to the 
touch. He would talk about precision optics to the 
albino. This superb instrument. Maybe not a Mark 
Scheffel but astonishingly adaptable. The 
magnification is infinitely adjustable: from 7x to 15x. 
Infinitely variable fields of view. Affords you 102 
metres width at 100 metres with 7x magnification. 
Cracked the Sex Fiend case of 1964 with these. Dig 
out the headlines for Whitey. Park gates had to stay 
closed and all public toilets were shut down. THE 
SQUARE MILE OF FEAR.It lasted a year before 
Abe finally spied out the field. A pitiful figure by the 
pole in Seaward Street. You wanted to go to his aid, 
you wanted to offer him money. The face a mask of 
anguish with the eyes shut tight. Had kidded millions 
but not Abe. Standing there, bent almost double, 
clutching at himself. Abe saw through him at once. 
The day the squad led by Sergeant Leonard went to 
get him he made a bolt for it. He disappeared into a 
back close, hurled himself down railway 
embankments, went splashing across canals, leapt 
spiky railings, climbed drain pipes, scampered along 
narrow ledges and was finally apprehended on the 
roof of Templeton’s carpet factory. In the back of the 
landrover they forced the fiend to open his eyes. 
“There! Do you see?” Abe cried triumphantly. With 
the eyes open, spread over that face was a grin, a huge 
lascivious grin. “This is indeed the fiend,” Sergeant 
Leonard said at last and he shook Abe’s hand. A 
TOWN SAYS THANK YOU. ABE. It was a 
besmirching sort of grin which made the squad very 
angry. The contents of the fiend’s pockets were as 
follows: 

Cash nil: 

Yellow Card: Department of Employment and 
Productivity. Day: Fri. Time: 4.20. Signing box 
number 7. Disabled section. 

Packet of 10 Woodbine, seal intact. 

Intimation from the Social Security: An officer will be 
calling. 

A Notes for the Guidance of Accused Persons poster 
eased off a cell door in Tobago Street police station. 

A public library ticket expired 10 years. 

In pouch of above ticket a clipping from the warrant 
sales column of the Evening Times: Christie, 2 
Moir Street, Calton, at 10 a.m. Thursday 14 
October, furniture and household effects. 

Crumbling and faded Sheriff Court citation dated 
1952. Lewd and libidinous. 

2 pawn tickets. One for a wristwatch, the other for 
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pair of flannel trousers, each pledged for £1.50 two 
years ago, never redeemed. 

Postal Order counterfoil. £4 payable to the Clerk of 
Court, Brunswick Street. 

An official poll card for last parliamentary election 
but one. 

A white shirt. It was stuffed into his pocket by one of 
the minor philantropists of this town as he stood by 
the pole one day in 1959. 

Packet of Victory-V losenges (for when you wish it 
was warmer) 3 remaining. 

Book of postage stamps, none remaining. 


In the back of the landrover the fiend crouched on 
the floor with his back to them. Sergeant Leonard 
reached under the seat and pulled out a banjo. 

“You into Folk, Abe?” Sergeant Leonard asked. 
Abe admitted he was. “Well,” Sergeant Leonard said, 
“[’'m going to write a song about how you helped us 
capture the fiend. I’m going to make you famous.” 
And that was how their friendship began. A TOWN 
SAYS THANK YOU, ABE. Whitey ought to know 
about a thing like that, having Sergeant Leonard fora 
friend. 

Abe went back to the window. Whitey was back in 
view again and this time his pals were with him. It 
seemed to Abe they were looking straight up at him 
and even pointing. He would dig out all the headlines 
for Whitey. 

That night Abe put out his light and raised the 
window earlier than he’d ever done before. 


The 


North India Corps Band 
James Campbell 


Father said he had a band. A North India Corps 
Band. 

I was ten and my devotion to toy soldiers, as to 
anything in any way associated with them, was 
complete. 

In my imagination a uniformed parade of little 
players, clutching trombones or side-drums, 
stepped out of Father’s words onto the floor of the 
bedroom, where it joined the strict formations of my 
other armies permanently stationed there. 

I caught my breath and said distantly, “A band!” 

Confused with the excitement I felt, there was an 
idea of the improved status I would gain in the eye of 
my friends when they heard I had acquired such a 
thing. Many of us for weeks had coveted the hard 
plastic figures in bright red tunics and bearskins, fixed 
like tiny statues on little black squares, which were on 
display in the toy shop window. 

“Where is it?” I demanded. “Can I have it?” I shifted 
my position excitedly, “Please, can I have it?” 

In my mind’s eye I saw North India Core Band and 
wondered, but only briefly, what it could mean. I 
quickly hurried back to the vital part: surrounding the 
Band there was only impatience. 
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Father seemed bemused and more than a little 
flattered that such enthusiasm should have swooped 
down on his casual remark. It was unusual, certainly, 
for me to respond in this way. I wouldn’t learn to play 
golf and I wouldn’t learn to box, and it must have 
seemed to Father at times that I had no use for him. 
Now, perhaps, we had the Band to unite us, and the 
beginnings of a partnership were stirring. 


He said he had taken the North India Corps Band 
from a German who had been captured and was on his 
way toa prisoner-of-war camp. For all my armies and 
my fixation with war, the vision I had of a battlefield 
was an extremely simple one. It was taken froma film 
we had seen once in which three armed Germans were 
surrounded ina cavern-like hole ina rock bya platoon 
of Argyll Highlanders. With looks of ugly surprise, 
the Germans had dropped their weapons and given 
themselves up at the first word from the British 
officer. That was all I could see now: three Germans in 


a hole ina rock, their hands in the air and guns at their 
feet, and Father stepping forward to relieve one of 
them of his North India Corps Band. 


I realised then that he had kept it secret and safe for 
me these many years and now, but not before a lot of 
thought and consultation with his sense of my 
maturity, had settled on today as the day to reveal the 
existence of the Band to me. 

What a German soldier on a misty battlefield was 
doing with a toy orchestra, it hardly occurred to me to 
ask; the only connection J could make was that he was 
a real soldier and they were toy ones, or at least 
similar. I accepted that and left my questions there, 

“Now!” I urged Father. “Please, now!” 

Father said later, as he would have to look it out 
from his chest of drawers. He appeared to me to be 
treating the matter very casually considering, after all, 
what it was we were talking about. And what was the 
Band doing in his drawer? 

Was it a big band? I demanded of him, in order to 
keep my adrenalin topped up in the meantime. 

Father shrugged, murmured, shook his head. No 
average-sized. 

The only band I had ever seen perform while 
marching was the one which played at half-time on my 
home team’s football ground. They marched in 
parade, four deep, about ten rows long. In front of 
each player’s brass instrument was fixed a postcard- 
sized sheet of music. It was a good joke which for 
months inflicted on everyone who entered our front 
door: “Who played at Cathkin Park for fifty years and 
never scored a goal? The Band!” 

I supposed they were average-sized. What a band 
this would be! 

Two hours later, Father handed me a piece of 
crinkled ribbon. On it was written in black letters 
between gold lame borders, NORTH INDIA 
CORPS. Its circumference was about sufficient to 
define a normal adult hat. He did not appear to notice 
anything the matter when I asked in a quiet voice, 
“What will I do with It?” 

“I don’t know,” he replied thoughtfully. “Put it 
round your arm.” 


Laurie Evans 
IAIN CRICHTON SMITH: Four Poems 
THE SPIDER 


The spider’s at the centre of his web 

on this fine autumn day. 

There he is, clinging to our window pane. 
Yesterday he crawled like an astronaut, 
breeding a line behind him 

or like a crab swaying through air, not water. 
He is not catching any flies. 

He lives on air as poets do 

and the justice of heaven. 

The day is perfectly still, 

a technique without ideas 

as his web is, 

a structure with nothing in it but himself. 
In the quiet woods the cones are falling 
and the trees are still on the hill. 

What are you, spider, who are you 
hunched, brown and terrible 

at the centre of your strands? 

So much has truly been made, 

the great responsible dead, 

autumn so clean and pure, 

and the fat spider 

at his lean scant trade. 


NOT WRITING 


When my poetry-making has failed 

I sit in the middle of autumn like a black clock 

uselessly ticking. 

I try to sing 

inside my glazed armour 

a tortoise on fire. 

But nothing saves me except for the water that runs 

harmlessly and without herald 

from some place that I have been and cannot 
remember 

where the words stand around like rocks. 


AFTER THE STORM 


It is calm today after the storm. 
The grey and white blocks of waves are settled 
into a calm roof which stretches everywhere. 
The boats which rocked from side to side are at 
peace 
and the tal! drench of salt has left the islands. 
So must it have been after a revolution 
when the hacked bodies lay quietly in the fields. 
Someone must have come out tentatively: 
“Thank God it is all over now. Now we can live. 
It is still after all the eighteenth century.” 


IN AUTUMN 


Just now walking the street I saw an old woman 
staring avidly into a shop window 

and a young girl in green slacks strolling by. 
How difficult it is to be the other, 

to see oneself inside another’s flesh. 

The peasant sets out with his habitual scythe 
the lawyer thinks of wills and affidavits, 

the actor changes as in a kaleidoscope. 

To love water, the experience of others, 

for the ice to break, waterfalls of the human! 
In love to gaze across the countryside 

open autumnal with all that stubble, 

the fox trotting past with joy in its mouth. 


> 
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D. J. ENRIGHT: Scenes of Literary Life 


TRIBULATIONS OF A CELEBRITY 


Having secured his place in history, 
His worry is, 
Has history secured its place? 


WEATHERCOCK 


Masturbation causes your hair to fall out, 
Makes you blind, engenders insanity, unfits you 
For married life, and you live unhappily ever after. 


Masturbation is good for the hair and the eyesight, 
Keeps you sane and socially acceptable, prepares you 
For married life, and you live happily ever after. 


THE PACE 


In Northern Ireland 
A baby has been born 
A bullet already in its flesh. 


Built-in wounds 
Save time and effort. 
Like others born in coffins, 


Or phials of sleeping pills 
Clutched in tiny fingers. 
The pace of modern life. 


BREATHE AGAIN 


A space after the dash suggests you're still living. 
Not everyone is subject to this misgiving — 


It is chiefly those who peruse Who’s Who 
Or the Times obituaries 

Who fret over was and is 

And which of them is true. 
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PETER PAN 


The Victorians didn’t want to grow up. 
They suspected they might grow up like us. 


FEMALE POETRY 


Too much to hope, that at least they are freed 
From the ancient pains of the menses, 


Or (too much to fear) from those organs 
With their large long-standing repertories. 


But free they are: they can now write verses 
About it. ‘X and Y placed women on a pedestal’— 


Such were of old the cutting words of the young. 
Now they can place themselves on bidets. 


NORMAN NICHOLSON: Poem 
GLEN ORCHY 


Sunday, late summer, 1968: 

Mull and Iona behind me and eleven days 

Of Highland brightness — Loch Awe electro-plated; 
Ben Cruachan chiselled and faceted like cut-glass 

In a cubic clarity of air; the River of Orchy, 
Subterranean almost, glittering below 

Hollowed and pendant shelves of sandy stone. 

And everywhere down crag and brae, a tumbling 
And cataract of yellowing green, birch and rowan, 
Leaf and berry and the churned froth of heather. 


Then, 
Passing through the village at the foot of the glen, 
I stop at a shop with newspapers for sale, 
When, like a snapped spring, a familiar name 
Headlines clean at me —-—— “Millom Ironworks 
To Close in Four Weeks’ Time”. 


The bracken 
Spreads out brackets fungoid with the sheen of 


autumn. 


And now, whenever I remember Glen Orchy, 

I see the stretch of light, the waterfalling seasons, 
And ten thousand years of post-glacial weathering 
Crash on an Arras Wood of smokeless furnace 


chimneys, 


And, blundering among the dead trunks, five 


hundred men, 


At one stroke, out of work. 


PIPPA LITTLE: Two Poems 


GORDALE SCAR 


We climbed green fields, to find 

a great, glistening scar 

in the cheek of the land, 

the chasm of shadow gouged 

out of the sunlight; 

shaped by ice and rock, 

torn by force and the years 

combining. 

Birds carve effortless shadows on the cliffs 
while we struggle, 

soft skin against stone. 

How the sun shines, out in the open, 
when we reach the top. 

Sheep keep watch on our shallow victory, 
detached, accepting, 

what we cannot. 


YORKSHIRE EARLY MORNING 


Fine mist, fingering the hills to rain, 

makes invisible the distant valleys 

sunk, green-swathed, in sleep. 

Early morning and soon the sun will rise 

to sweep away the mist 

leaving glass-sharp dews to glisten on the grass. 
The sheep wait, shaggy-coated, 

for the night’s cold to fade while we 


climb and climb, the limber land beneath our feet. . 


Stone walls are spines, the earth’s skeleton 
marching with us to the ridge. 

There, in such early morning, we stand ghostly, 
Vaporous, while all around the mist clutches; 
Existence fades away, while rooks hurtle blackly, 
making knots in the silence. 


JUNE JOHNSON: Poem 
BLUE 


I never guessed that blue could be so warm: 
Revealing all or nothing, as you choose, 
Your eyes have bright blue blinds that hide 
The soul, the heart, whatever lies behind 
The ticking mind; 

Anger, merriment and reasoned thought 
Make passing change; but only now, blinds raised, 
The depth of blueness in your gaze 

Melts the shutters in my eyes 

And thaws my solitude, 

Fades my defences with ultra-violet. 

I’m lost; and yet 

Find all, and more, in the gentle onslaught 
Of your invasion; all gates are opened wide; 
Take my loneliness, hang it on your arm: 

I never knew that blue could be so warm. 


KEVIN McCARRA: Two Poems 
THEN AGAIN 


The swimmer diving, 

his fingers prise the air, 

he slips through the opening. 
And as he hits the water 

he doesn’t quite. 

My mind grabs his ankles, 
freezes this film 

to a still. 


Start again. Another memory. 
It will work. 


It is early morning. 

I sit by Loch Ailort. 

A little wave, 

water agreeing with a breeze, 
laps up and, 

as I write this, 

it. will not fall. 

The sun jams on the horizon. 


I jostle these memories. They stick though. 


They stand, looking at their nails, 

filing them, whistling, ignoring me. 

They study the middle distance of future, 
the one they aren’t going to. 


In this room the clock ticks, from 
Ten past Eleven 
to 
Ten past Eleven. 
Precisely. 


No splash. 


THE MAN IN THE SUN 


A man working the field. 
There is nothing extra; 
his economy gleams in the still sun. 
At his throat, a goitre. 
He moves the field towards 
Harvest. 
Perhaps his thoughts are 
of a perfect crop. Goodness. 
Impossible to say. 
All there is: 
A moment. 
A working. 
Stillness of rhythm. 
He works the field, 
works out life. 
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JOAN URE: Six Poems 


NURSERY RHYME (1) 


What is it for? 

the child says, 
prodding the sky. 
For you and me 
to marvel at 

say I. 

The child knows 
what I’m for. 

My lover does too. 
What they each know 
is different 

but equally true. 
Yet what am I for? 
It’s a question 

I ask me all 

the time. 

The answer I 
expect to find 
some day will 
rhyme. 


POEM 


But is anything 7 make a poem? 

Like lead scrawled down a slate 

like shredded song by a swan 

like a crazy creaking gate — just hear! 
The sounds I make are these things. 
Harsh and unabsorbent, near to 
everything I utter rebounds in your face. 
Like the frostbite of a season 

like the grating teeth of remorse 

like a potatoe, peeled, 

what I say is essential — I know that. 
But not yet beautiful! How can it be 
a poem if it’s not true? That is 

not my problem. My problem is 

how can it shriek truth and 

yet be beautiful. 

Ach I dont know how, but it can do. 


SILENCE ON LABURNUM 


How heavy each cluster hangs after this one hour of rain 


as if in four seconds more it will break its life line 
a whole tree tight as a city and ringing wet like fruit 
each single bell bulging as filled as a yellow grape 


the sun caught and dizzily repeated all over a single tree. 
Leaves — hollowed narrow dishes — carry chains of tears: 
this afternoon without a sound we lost each other at last. 
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EASTER, yearly 


Before Spring is possible 

winter has to be experienced 

and not the jolly winter of ski 

and apres ski. 

A winter that kisses death 

that dams the blood 

that stays all births and marriages 

that denies any promise as hopeful 

of the future as a betrothal, 

a winter where only excution goes on 

and on as usual — that is the winter needed 
the winter we have just been blinded by. 
That is the double six throw 

the flashing light signalled to Spring 

that it is time, that it is safe, 

for the jackpot. A man, a woman, 

with empty pockets stand and wait. 

To the man and the woman whom winter 
has never chilled to the centre 

where all love dies, there is no dream even 
that can resemble Spring. They 

do not need it. 

That is one of the things they meant 

when they warned me 

oh so kindly 

that I would have to lose my love to find it. 
The other thing they meant 

is the resurrection, that absurdity 

beyond belief, that irrational scandal 

that I long for — take it or leave it. 


GLASGOW, Easter 1968 


I hate this city 

and I reject it. 

Love for it has tired 
me out. The good 
I expected when 

I was a child has 
been slaughtered at 
every week’s end. 
Even a woman here 
has to grow manly. 
There is no gentle 
place for a woman here. 
It is a land of wee 
hard men and all I 
am wanted for is to 
stand and cheer. 
There is a service 
to provide the 
bandages. 

I hate this city 

and I reject it. 


EGOTIST’S PROGRESS (3) 


I have tried hard to find what I am 

and in finding what I am I find I am 

lost. Now I have to alter the perspective 

of my search and in spite of that which I fear 
Iam, I would be glad now to find out 

what I am for. 


JOHN TRIPP: Three Poems 


ON MY FORTIETH BIRTHDAY 


When I was forty the stocktaker came 

to,take stock. He was dressed in black 

like that old advertisement for Sandeman’s port. 
Let me see your books, he said. 

I blew the dust of my ledgers 

and showed him the blank pages. 

These are nothing but blank pages, he said. 

Are you trying to be whimsical? 

He had the flat voice that BBC announcers use 
When they describe calamity. 

My plans are still maturing, I said, 

I am on the point of doing something important. 


An old lady in Port Talbot likes two of my poems. 


and she’s ordered two copies for the library. 
I am piling my rubbish against oblivion, 
stacking it against the dark. 

If you go up to Aberystwyth 

you'll find my name misspelt in the dust. 


He looked at me in contempt 

right through to the lack of backbone. 

Yes, he said, but what have you done? 

What have you actually done with your lovely life? 
Well, I said, it’s like this... 

I groped for the cudgelled album 

where the corpses were kept. 


Outside was the switchyard, with all the expresses 
coming at one another from all directions. 

I hadn’t heard a bird around here for years. 
Loneliness came down like a lid. 


Pll be back, old Sandeman said, 
you’d better get those pages filled . . . 


IN THE NATIONAL MUSEUM (WALES) 


I went there on Tuesdays 

at lunchtime, to look 

at the Impressionists. Their colours 
could take me into an old French summer 
and let Cardiff sink in the Taff. 

I never told her I went there 

because she despised arty men. 


Outside, at the top of the steps, 

I took off my deerstalker 

and hid my sandwich-tin behind a pillar. 
Inside, under the big dome and high balcony, 
there was dignity in the marble hush. 

I adjusted my steel-rimmed specs 

for the feast ahead. Then I saw the back of her 
with an arm through some man’s 

going up the wide stairs. I turned back 

to the revolving doors, scared, 

thinking I would strangle her later. 

She was wearing her best dress 

and her hair was like flame. 


END OF A FARRIER 


The gangs of Irish in their huge boots 

get up early. They have come here today 
to destroy my father’s forge. 

Inside there is still the reek of burned hoof, 
the rusted anvil is in the weed 

with the punctured bellows. Dozers ram 
the wood walls, the rin roof collapses 

in a hung fog of black dust. 


Hard on the slide-rule, the cranes swing and dip, 

hooking this shed of old craft off the map, 

cleaving a furrow for the fast truck, Ford and 
Jaguar. 

Acres of mud lie open like a country Somme. 


Here once the children stood for hours 

wide-eyed at the hunter’s kick, shod pony, shire 

and the stunning palamino. Deep-voiced women 
slid 

from their expensive saddles, and men in pink 

shared a flask before the blood hunt. 


It is raining, but the Irish don’t stop. 
There’s thick money in wrecking 

and the porter taps never run dry. 

My father is handed a cheque 

by the man in the bowler and grey suit. 

He is now out to grass himself, 

silently plotting to pack his gaping calendar. 
We waik home together in the rain 

away from forty years of his life. 
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ALAN SILLITOE: Poem 


REFLECTIONS 


Birth, like an attack, begins at dawn; 
Attack, the afterbirth, starts at sunblood, 
Over the top, unsynchronised, 
Kettle-drummed across churned fields 
Of childhood at first light 

With never such clear sight again. 


Kitted-out with dreams and instinct: 

Inept, enthusiastic, pushed, pushed, 

The big push, learning as horizons widen; 
Those ahead send back advice 

Doves, pigeons, flags, runners 

Crumbling. Who trusts those older, or the old? 
They spurned cautionary wisdom: 

Good advice turns into old-man’s spittle. 

Good advice can’t harmonise the years. 


Some fall, quietly, 

Under each rabid burst of life, 

Love unnoticed in such easy giving-up, 

Or the fecklessness of letting go. 

Autumn leaves drop in spring’s zero-hour, 

Sudden heat when broken out of car or motorbike, 
Or trapped at the dead end of a shadow. 


Chevrons patch the sleeves: 

Broken sight goes in and can’t get out. 
Terror lulls the night to sleep, 

Pulls the unsignalling sky into its heart. 
Dawn is entrail-streaked: 

Get up, get out, get on. 


Insight is warped by blinding energy: 

The field widens. Dumb bullets spin 

Some to the lime-pits of oblivion. 

Don’t ask who is to blame. Ask if you will. 
Did Field-Marshall God draw his blueprint 
In a sandbagged bunker? He horsebacks by: 
The choleric smile knows so much that to tell 
Would burn to the root all other smiles. 
Whoever is cursed, believe in. God is dead. 
He’s not. Get up, push on. 

Do you want to live forever? 

Psychic wounds can’t smash 

Or legs be lost at each onrushing slope. 


Half over, calm, more craven: clever 

Old campaigners scoop holes to flatten in 
Before brain-rot or Death’s concealed 
Artillery sighted in enfilade picks off 

Hands that claw the final parapet. Refuge 

Or silence kills even quicker. (Don’t bet on it). 
Stay alive. Death pulls others in, 

Not you, or me, or us — not yet. 
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The earth underfoot is kind but waiting, 
Green sea flowing on the right flank, 
Black rain foiling the leftward sun, 

Poppy clouds and mustard fields 

Tricked out with dead ground, full woods, 
Lateral valleys flecked with cornflowers. 
Roses flake their fleshy petals down. 

Time falls away. Battle deceptively recedes, 
And peace lulls to the final killing ground, 
Familiar echoes pushing from behind. 


ALAN SPENCE: Four Poems 


MOTORWAY RED 


Lorries pass us, kick up spray as 
we move through this grey dream, 
this other element, 

grey road grey sky edges blurred. 


Trees and fields fade grey away 
through rain; 

the world is washed out, disappears 
between the windscreen wipers beat 
and stroke / 

the systole / the diastole 

the beat, the beat that 

keeps us clear. 


We accelerate into it, 
buoyant, feel real 
exhilaration. 


The grey waters part 
and LOOK, over- 
taking us it 

flashes fast past, 

a red RED car 


THREE HAIKU 


wind tugs at the tree 
till the last leaf 
lets go 


rain falling, 
especially 
on me 


japanese landscapes 
in the damp patch 
on the ceiling 


Lowlands Almanac 
Jackson Webb 


for George Mackay Brown 


It is a rainy summer, very dark and real. The eaves 
drip in straight white lines and the crows argue on the 
rusted machinery. It’s early June, and we haven't had 
the sun. 

Mungo stares at the reflections in the dusty double- 
glass, blinks and looks deeper at the hanging weather 
cock on the byre. 

Mungo sucks at his rolled cigarette, turns it, swills it 
deftly with little kissing puffs. He lets the last wet 
droop of tobacco fall on the floor and grinds it with a 
log end. The pantry clock whirrs and rings the hour 
midway. 

He makes another wobbly smoke, licks it, taps it, 
holds it out fondly. I want to clear the table, but he’s 
still here with his ugly sounds and his shapeless sock 
feet up. Mungo’s like an old man, round-shouldered, 
lounging indoors in his overalls and his slouch hat, not 
quite endearing as he rummages in my cupboard and 
peers in the pots. 

“Morag, I’ll be needing the hank-joists and the filter 
for the sluice. Can’t think where I put them —” He 
itches his nose, pinches it together and snuffles up. 

Sometimes I can’t understand what Mungo’s 
saying. I see his lips moving and his hands describing 
things — pipe corners, fire bricks, axle bearings — but 
it sounds like another language. Yesterday, I laughed 
at him. He was talking about pump parts and corn 
cribs and crankcases, things so dull that I shouted a 
laugh at him, maybe a little strange myself with all this 
rain and Mungo always here. 


“I’m going down to work now,” I call after me. I dry 
my hands and pull on the poncho. I’ll leave him and 
come back later. 

“Ok,” is all Mungo ever says. 

He reaches a newspaper from the wood box with his 
eyes twitching. Then he shuffles to the breadbox, and 
his nicked hands knocked over an oil bottle and a tin 
of cinnamon. Cinnamon-oil dripping from the 
counter, and Mungo spongeing the drips and not the 
source of the child-mess he’s made again. 

“What is it you want there, Mungo?” I wait by the 
door. 

“Some crackers, if it’s ok,” he answers dangerously. 

I watch the treetops tossing on the hill. Little- 
things, quarter-things. Never mind. 

But he opens a can of beer with an insulting pop! 
and it makes me angry again: again and again. We 
seem to be locked in this. I push things between 
Mungo and me: the kiln, the garden, the trips to Castle 
Douglas. But our changed love has a power over us 
and makes the simplest words and tasks irritating and 
difficult. 

The screen door bangs behind me and the cats calla 
greeting. Tawney shakes herself, barks and runs ahead 
through the downpour. More stormy weather flying 
over the cairn hill, settling on the slate roofs and 
propped-up sheds. I close the empty letterbox and 
cross the road to the pottery hut under the larch trees, 
where the drying-light is burning in the late-day 
gloom. 

I peer in the blackbird’s nest over the window, and 
all the downy, blind faces still look back and cry. The 
kick-wheel is shining clean, and my bluejean apron is 
laid out ready by Tilt’s glass box on the long shelf of 
glaze pots. I call him Tilt because he pushes himself 
along on his shell and his right legs. He makes me 
smile when he’rocks on his shakey stone, measuring 
out my turning hours and day-dreams alone in the 
trees. Mungo gave me Tilt. He took a squashed turtle 
out of his coat, skidded it at me as if it weren’t alive. 

I reach through the hole in the pane and spin the 
wheel with my fingers, slowing it to a stop. I watch the 
rain pelting the cow-craters in the mud. Shall I just 
walk again. My hands don’t feel right. I’m tired all the 
time. 

Neighbour Jock bounces by on his tractor, with his 
red and black checked coat blowing and his army cap 
pulled over his eyes. And after a while, a log lorry 
comes down the dip of the chestnut-lined road with its 
lights on and its cab full of workmen, the big chained 
tyres bang-banging over the potholes, changing gears 
on out of sight. 


Mungo’s job is to fire the kiln. He does this at night, 
smoking his cigarettes and ducking around the white 
peepholes. He watches for the temperature cones to 
melt and keeps the wall cracks chinked with clay. He’s 
rigged up the vacuum cleaner for the draught, and the 
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chimney is an ash can. He stacks his fire bricks and 
wood together days in advance. Yet something always 
fails him: a sloping rack, a wind-cooled cover, the 
teapots touching. Last week, he started a blaze in the 
grass and ran about beating it with his new wool coat, 
shouting for me to call Neighbour Jock. 

Mungo packs the pots to sell at fairs. He brings 
back crates from the shop in Thornhill and sits in the 
pantry wrapping the mugs with newspaper, packing 
them tight, mixing the sets. Mungo eases the van up to 
the porch and piles all my work in. 

We do fairly well at this. It surprises me, because we 
get along so poorly ourselves. Mungo hasn’t had todo 
other work since we came to Galloway from 
Edinburgh and bought the farm. The henhouse is full 
and the garden keeps us in vegetables. The first-time is 
over, and now we look out safely. 

Yet more and more, | see the days passing outside 
my life, someone else’s old picture-book days, too 
crude and difficult to shape regularly, too stoney and 
forgotten to change again. What was it we wanted 
here? I hardly know anymore. What do these 
tumbled-down buildings and the wet grey weather 
have to do with me? Even the clouds don’t mean 
much, going where they’re going. 

The harebells advance along the splattered ruts. 
The tan and amber leaves lie where they fell in the 
autumn, reaching around us to make a wild, whole 
peace. A hedgehog in the rainbarrel, a churn in the 
speargrass, a coverless almanac lying open in the attic 
with the same, still entry: 


Sunday. The east wall 
has settled in the night. 
James tried to hoist it 
with Cral today. Dour 
weather. James is not 
himself. I feel we must 
reconcile. 


When it rains like this for a run of weeks and the 
wireless calls for more, it’s harder for me to come back 
from thoughts: of the soft cloud-life along the 
Aberlady. The miles downcoast were open and 
nameless. Our walks were like journeys, Mungo- 
walks, better in the memory than in the doing. 

The neon light buzzing in the bathroom. The stacks 
and slides of Mungo’s catalogues covered with cup- 
rings and cat-bites. Wet walls, sauce-spots, rolling 
thunder — and always the little porcelain monkey that 
appeared from nowhere one day outside the kitchen 
window, grinning and looking in like fate, never mind 
what weather. 


High clouds budding straight up over the hill today. 
The Farmer’s Almanac says there will be no summer 
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this year, only mist and regular waves of storms. 
Inside days, thinking days, fine days for the least- 
wanted plants. 

One Sunday like this last May, I was walking along 
the boundary wall when the sky was muttering and the 
pairs of bluebirds sat close together in the rowans. A 
rabbit ran in toa thicket of willows, and when I passed 
by I saw a wooden hut deep between the crossing 
branches. The windows were broken away, low in the 
grass by my feet, and the steep roof lay open like a 
skeleton. I walked around the brambly clearing and 
looked in the back door. It was like a goblin’s house, 
with a wee fireplace and a red cobbled floor. The 
doorstep was an oblong of hollowed sandstone, and 
beside it was a pile of mossy logs. I heard the sound of 
water behind, like lapping handclaps, a flow of fast 
clapping, and the willows waved and whispered as if 
the quiet moment were an event. And so it was. 

I brought Mungo out to see. He scratched his 
forehead and kicked at the rotten boards. I wondered 
why they mattered. he rolled a cigarette and stooped 
intently. A pottery, a work-room, a place apart for me 
in the backwards dream of this. I listened to the silence 
beyond. 

Mungo put up some new roofbeams, notched pine 
poles lying across the walltops. He pulled out a wasps’ 
nest as big as a stump — drew it forward with a noose 
until it broke and hissed through the window into the 
mud. He relaid the flagstones — dragged them all out, 


chipped at them, stood them on end against a tree and" 


went to sleep with his legs stretched out in the sun, like 
an old hired-man ina photograph. It struck me that, 
like the dill and the mushrooms I was picking, our 
efforts and plans weren’t really important, didn’t 
finally count somehow — as if they’d already been 
gathered and done may times before, and all the rest 
was just the same, repeating dramas of rooms and 
deep woods. I looked over the waving broom at the 
farmhouse in the metallic light, and it seemed so 


simple and plain that we were here doing what we were. 


I smiled at the damp warmth from the ground, at the 
pheasants exploding from the gorse, at the white owl 
hooting from the road trees. 


* 


It is July again, but rather more like autumn, with 
the brown and orange balsam plastered to the dykes 
and the blackbirds, jumping through the style. Last 
year’s corn stands pale and bent like grey old women. 
Mungo’s sown the new crop in standing water. 

The garden gate blows open, creaks back and nearly 


latches, swings obediently again, a short scribble of 
white under the dawn. The branches are scraping the 
roof while the rain barrels flow over silently. The 
curtains move and the cobwebs rise and fly out, falling 
softly once more. It’s a high time or a low one: the two 
seem so close together, almost related, with the hours 
always passing. 

The cats yawn and bow around the door, sure, 
swollen males strutting with their little walnuts. I pull 
the covers up and draw in my knees, warm and 
invisible under the guilt. Mungo has been with me. 
Yes, it seems so. Through a dream of long forestland, 
the light opened from the stairs and his hurt hands 
were on my sides. For a moment, I wondered who this 
might be, to come in the dark from the hill and find 
me. I turned to the certain need of him, then sleep 
again, and the promise of the morning room. 

He’s already making noises outside. He’s 
sharpening the axe on his grinder wheel, his newest 
toy from a catalogue. He brought it back from the 
depot, nailed it to the porch and left the packing case 
in the rain. He has his leg hiked up, pumping the 
pedal, rocking back and forth with a stream of sparks 
flying over his shoulders. 

Now, Mungo’s very queer. He hates to be watched. 
Yesterday, he stood there with his mismatching green 
eyes and his scar down his chin and told me to please 
stop staring. | could be afraid of his rasping grinder 
and his short-circuited thoughts. 

“Hoo!” It was so absurd that I hid in the shadow of 
the tall, thin house and exploded with laughter where 
he could hear. Who would believe this? Was I the only 
one here? He ran livid the other way with his axe — 
and Tawney bit him, streaked out from nowhere with 
a gurgling bite. Astonished Mungo shouted and threw 
up his hands ina kind of leaping fall. And then he beat 
my dog, kicked her horribly in the face and ran ina 
crouch to find a club, since the axe wouldn’t do. A 
crawling lorryful of woodcutters slowed down to see 
the entire episode, the only traffic all day. 

So it’s another empty Sunday, Mungo. How will we 
by now, after yesterday’s eclipse of us, and your angry 
love in the night? 

“Enough stinking rain to... don’t know what,” he 
drawls. 

“Well, it'll let up.” My words are strange in my ears, 
someone else’s tired words. 

“Aye, and so will I, before it does,” says Mungo. 

It’s frightening, how our clipped conversations are 
laid out before they begin. There’s never room now for 
what should be said. So it will be another serious 
Sunday, because nothing can be told again and 
nothing can be funny. 

Our weeks are a series of puzzling misfortunes and 
possible slights. The kitchen floor snaps one 
afternoon, splinters and stands up on one side. ’'m 
pinning up the clothes over the stove and something 
large lifts and cracks! Mungo straightens up in his 
saggy overalls, looks at the slanting floor he’s on. All 
the rest of the day, he has his tools spread everywhere, 
sawing, sighting, getting filthy with a crowbar. Finally 
Neighbour Jock comes over to help with the jacking. 


They cut new props with bursts of a chain saw, fix a 
cable on the tractor and hoist them creaking up into 
place. 

Well, that’s done. But then the wind lifts a side of 
shingles off the byre, flings the whole buckled sheet of 
them across the corn field like toothpicks. So 
Neighbour Jock comes back again with his barrel 
chest ready and his red underwear shirt, nailing, 
spitting, yapping for spikes and coffee. 

Then the well pump gives out. Mungo goes to it 
with his triple-shelves socket box. He arranges a 
blanketful of parts-on the grass, oils them, bangs 
them and joins the system together, and it actually 
works again, but now with a chirping, thumping 
sound. A drainpipe falls with a crash on a windless 
day. At the sudden noise, a windowshade rolls up, 
flaps and crumbles to powder inside the house. 
Incredibly, there’s no floor in an unopened closet 
upstairs: I’ve dropped a hangerful of kilts between the 
walls. Mungo carries up a grappling hook and an 
armload of boards for a 2x2 floor, hardly worth the 
effort, but seemingly vital. There’s a craft fair in 
Crocketford, but the van is bogged: luckless Mungo’s 
out cursing with the poncho and a chain. A band of 
travelling starlings blocks the chimney, and leaves. 

It’s been like this since the September noon we came 
here with no firewood. Neighbour Jock giggled and 
slapped his knees, kneeling close beside me in the 
frosty light with the lock he’d wrenched off. Hee! Hee! 
Why, look a’ this, then! There’s no’ a grot 0’ wood in 
the place!” I looked into the bare, dripping byre and 
realised for the first time how it was possible to die of 
the cold. 

There was a rat in the pottery that ate pots. The 
pipes froze and burst, something we didn’t even know 
could happen. Mungo carefully measured a storm- 
window two feet short. His axe head flew off and stuck 
in his chin, so deep it hung there by itself. The power 
went off for days at a time, and we wrapped ourselves 
in blankets and carried candles about like a tragedy of 
misplaced people. The hydra-headed work of that 
winter left something thoughtful behind, even now in 
the cloudy summer when I lie abed late with my cats. 

“Morag?” The call up the stairs, the summons to the 
other day. 

I look at my hands beside me, my own. I can never 
guess what Mungo wants. Will I get up or not? He 
only calls twice, unless he’s started a brush fire or cut 
his face. Sometimes I just hold still and don’t answer. 
Then after a while I hear the screen close, and the 
clanking of another of his iron jobs in the shed, sucha 
determined little sound, lonely. 


* 


I’m pregnant. Well, of course, because what could 
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be a worse time? Listen to the wireless: 


Galloway farmers are not likely to 
have much national help this year. 
Thornhill Council alone shows a mid- 
year fiscal deficit of nearly 4,000 pounds. 
Wigton, 2,800 pounds. Castle Douglas: 
1,150 pounds. As Representative, I 
cannot and will not single out areas for 
increased aid where that aid has had no 
effect in the past. Harder work and 
smaller yield from the poor growing 
season will have to be withstood by many 
families across the Lowlands, I’m afraid. 


During the day my child is a hard, hanging warmth 
turning as I turn, and at night it’s a tight pouch I can 
trace with my fingertips. Mungo has written away to 
Portobello and got me a pair of cauldron-like 
breeches with wooly suspenders. Sometime I stand 
outside and feel ugly in them. I look at the gouged 
tyres and the grass-grown cinderblocks behind the 
byre and wonder at the irreversible motion of lives. 
This must be the mystery of age: one season, you see 
you’re not in the centre anymore, but at the side, 
bulky, assertive, just handling the days. 


* 


The wrecked bus with its windscreen smashed like a 
web and its headlight dangling on a spring. The 
lopsided thresher Mungo dragged closer, crushed his 
fingers in and abandoned again. The riddled buckets, 
the burst barrels, the dented, rust-fused stove pipes 
and car seats scattered between the humps of grey 
granite. A piece of wired tin swings over-end on the 
fance. The weather vane creaks south under the 
cascades of yellow chestnut leaves. 

August comes across the holm, and we're still 
driving over the meadows to Kirkpatrick Durham, 
parking in front of the post office store with a jerk and 
a backfire. Inside, the stone faces neither speak nor 
glance up from the circling pipesmoke by the stove, 
and the light is brown and tan around the baskets of 
potatoes and hazel nuts. I look through the material 
and cotton reels, and Mungo turns a hoe head over in 
his hands while Uriah Smythe weighs out our nails 
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and flour. We pay the long-standing bill, then we have 
a pint and a salad rool at the pub. And it’s the end of 
another week and another month. 

Coming home in the open van, we stare out in 
different directions at the rushing September fields. 
There’s a white owl on the letterbox. Mungo steers up 
the drive and the motor shuts off. We sit still a 
moment, even Tawney doesn’t jump down right away. 
The bleak peace of the house begins with a frog-croak, 
then singing and water-voices, with the screen banging 
in the wind and the cats calling from the roof. We’re 
part of along continuum, we go straight back to all the 
other ghostly lines of families here before us, and even 
our own time is blending and leafing by in front of our 
eyes. We wait with different thoughts, Mungo in his 
rubber boots, and I with my stomach and big flapping 
clothes. 

It’s sad, how parts of us are gone, first-parts, better- 
parts. Sometimes I almost feel a panic because I can’t 
reach back and have them anymore. When I see 
Mungo squinting, preoccupied, I can imagine an old 
Mungo, a sick Mungo, maybe a Mungo alone. 


* 


He comes on a Tuesday night with a cup of tea in his 
hands. I sit up with a start. The cats rise like stone 
statues at the foot of the bed. 

“Want coffee? Tea, I mean.” 

“What time is it?” I ask him. 

“No idea.” 

‘Have you been to bed?” 

“No.” Mungo stands with his silence around him. 

“Is everything all right?” I sip my tea and turn out 
my toes. 

He doesn’t answer. 

Mungo sits by the light-rimmed door. He rolls a 
loose cigarette and it flares under his nose. He flicks 
his ashes into his pocket. There is something crabby 
and untouchable about Mungo. He is where we are. 
He stares out the window at the flaring stars and looks 
back again — as if he’s been going back and forth all 
evening until he has traced his problems to my room 
and found they coincided exactly with me. 

His smoke moves to the curtains in looping ribbons, 
rising at the ends like questions. He doesn’t care how 
he seems, crossing his sock feet uncomfortably, 
almost making faces at me. I try to imagine what it’s 
like, not caring like that. Just: I am Mungo. I have 
come to wait here until I feel better. 

The chimney huffs. The biscuit jar rattles. 
Something outside keeps lifting and letting go with a 


regular whapping sound. The chestnuts whistle, a 
shutter groans closed. The house sighs and starts to 
move its boards again, and the kittens in the drawers 
go on nursing and mewing. 

It’s gone wrong, hasn’t it, and now here’s the 
concluded fact of Mungo and me. I can’t accept how 
we are in this far place. I can’t approach us anymore. 
It’s as if we have acquired the perfect ingredients for a 
long, slow failure: the short autumn life one saw 
behind things and feared a little, but did not know yet. 


The wind is rising, Mungo. Things aren’t the same 
as when we came. The coloured leaves are 
cartwheeling up the road now, and the sky is filled 
with escaping geese. 

The empty rowans are on fire, and the ferns part 
and scratch around my hut. Everything looks tall and 
unknown again. Walking with Tawney, it’s easy to get 
lost again, like the gulls blown inland and the snails in 
the corns grass, The trees fling their sparrows and 
twigs at the house, and our chimney smoke trails 
across the road, and vanishes. 

The sun dims back to a pale disc, a lost constant, 
low and cold in the sky. And in its place comes the 
day-moon, only part of a domed cloud at first, then 
riding forward to the centre of the afternoon, 
surprised to still find us here. The day-moon: holding 
the sombre truth of itself over us while the sun drops 
away. Today, they rose together with the old farm 
balanced between them, and the first snow was on the 
ground. 


“Phoo! God sakes, Mojo! What a smell o’ piss! 
You ought to let me take care of these cats!” It’s 
Neighbour Jock, holding his nose and fanning the air. 

A window flies open and a breeze blows up the 
stairs. 

Jock calls Mungo Mojo, and I’m Lady Morag. 
Maybe Jock doesn’t like us? Every time Jock says 
these names, he pauses an instant with his pupil-less 
blue eyes watching and his gap-teeth wider. 

Neighbour Jock. Once, he killed all Tawney’s 
puppies. Mungo couldn't do it — he stood shaking 
his head: no, it wasn’t for him. So I rang up Jock, and 


he came over drunk with only a spade in his lobster 
hands. 

Jock never sits in the same room with me, but back 
in the hall or the pantry, with his thumbs in his belt 
and his feet on the stove fender, grinning and spitting 
his brown spits. He wears cleated wellingtons all year, 
and the same patched overalls with a carpenter’s 
apron always lumped full. He lives a mile down the 
Crocketford road: more of a curiosity than a farm, 
like a plane crash under the hill. Jock is about forty, a 
grim, tenacious man, born here. 

“Aye, it’s an awful stink, Mojo! I'd tell Lady Morag 
good and proper!” 

“Lots of cats, all right,” Mungo says softly. One, 
two Christmas beers pop in the regular ticking peace 
of the kitchen. 

I feel ill in my room over the yellow box of the 
pantry. We live in a hive of separate rooms stacked in 
the middle of the night, defenseless. 

“Ey-yeh, het ’em all out, Mojo, ’s my advice! 
Y’ken?” Jock giggles and pokes the ceiling with a 
broomstick. 

“Lady Morag,” Mungo scoffs. “Lady Morag’s away 
to her bed.” 

I jump with every bang of the broom. I don’t hate 
Jock. I see him as turned fortune — like the snow 
drifting against the cartwheels and still falling hard, 
like the rats in the blackberries. Whenever Neighbour 
Jock is here, I recognise him. I hold still and small 
until he’s gone. 

But Jock amuses Mungo. Mungo listens with his 
head tipped with interest and laughs so hard that I 
look up surprised. “Oh aye?” he'll say and let go 
another startling, young laugh. He even asks Jock 
things, leads him on. “Well, then, how did it happen 
that way Jock?” And Jock sits forward with his 
hearty, cold eyes and says some other absurdity, 
scratches his face and roars a laugh himself, just 
because Mungo’s being so jolly. 

I find Jock watching me sometimes. He talks to 
Mungo but looks at me, a look like space, a night 
window. But jovial, unseeing Mungo just slaps him on 
the knee and keeps giving him beers, every stormy 
time he comes. 

“Gawd’s truth! Six pounds for a new sluice gate! 
Now, did ye ever hear o’ that, Mojo?” 

“Pretty dear! Sounds like they took you, Jock. You 
reckon they did —?” 

I'll have no sleep again. I'll be tired tomorrow. 
Because that wintry man is in the house. 


* 


One afternoon last month when Mungo was in 
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town, Jock came weaving through the blizzard and 
tapped on the pottery door. Tilt looked up from his 
glass box. The crocks caught their breath. 

“Mojo about?” Jock cupped his hands around his 
mouth and waited. 

I saw him from the dusty window in the glazing 
room. He stood knock-kneed at the end of his tracks, 
bent in his greatcoat. 

“He’s away just now.” My voice sounded small in 
my ears. 

“Whey-ah?” 

“He’s away,” I said. 

“T see, I see.” Jock flicked his fingers at his sides and 
grinned at his boots. “Well, then! I'll call on you!” he 
shouted at the door. 

He brushed the snow off his shoulders and laughed 
at the sky like a blind man, waiting undecided. 

I closed my eyes and breathed slowly, with nothing 
more to help me and nowhere else to go. I knew that 
shape in the sleet outside the still room of hours, like 
all warnings come true, and this the moment of it. 

“You never saw my monkey, Lady Morag!” He 
opened his coat and held himself with both hands, 
arching, unlikely old man. He pressed in the broken 
window, reached and beat with his fists, and as 
suddenly as he’d come, he parted the branches and 
went off in some white direction of his own with his 
scarf flying behind him. 

Mungo rattled back at twilight with his load of 
boxes and drainpipes. He called me from the porch, 
pipped the horn and went to look in the drifted 
garden. 


Voices roar through the floor. There’s a splattering 
sound of a slap, then a silence. So extreme. 

Mungo says quietly, “I told you, no more of that!” 

Neighbour Jock, back again of an evening. 

“She would, though. She’d be right smart at’t, too!” 
Jock bellows. “And, Mojo, I’ll pay ye back for that, 
Mojo.” 

I hold my stomach and peer down the stairs. “Hey!” 

There is a punch, a fist flung out of its red shirt — 
and Mungo stumbles past the doorway, grabbing 
onto the coatrack. A crash of glass happens like a 
nightmare, tinkling over the tubs and buckets outside. 
A cat screams and stiffens into a leap and the screen 
rattles insanely, finally rips away and twangs over the 
porch. I see two men rolling on the ground in the 
kitchen-light, Tawney darting in for bites: an angry 
gargle of words, unbelievable. One last, wide swing 
rises and falls separately with a thud, and one of the 
ugly faces disappears. 

Mungo comes in and runs the water. Then the kettle 
purrs, the tap drips. And the house creaks in the wind 
again, with its lights still shining down the drive. 

Jock comes over to do the ploughing in the 
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morning. He bumbles through the daffodils on his 
tall, rasping tractor, and Mungo walks behind with 
one eye swollen shut, throwing his fans of seeds. I 
watch them from the garden, half-turned crossly. 
Someone’s going to have to fix the kitchen screen. 
And the marmalade crock. And the flattened 
stovepipe. 


Misty days, thoughtful days. The sparrows shrill 
from the thresher, and the cows call from the hopeless 
mud. Inside, the rooms dim to some other time, when 
days like these were fine days and there was never any 
sunshine at all. 

Our coloured wash lifts and claps on the line and the 
white noon-day clouds pile up head on head over the 
cairn hill. A flurry of hailstones rattles down the tin- 
roofed sheds. Then suddenly there is a chasm of 
friendly blue-green sky, the winter clings to the 
windows and disappears. 

I see the snowdrops waving on their thin stalks in 
the courtyard and think, “Was the winter so hard? Is 
that what being hard is like? Then it’s a little like 
nothing.” 

White hawthorn flowers, staying, flying: who ever 
knew so many? A weasel falls off the roof and shakes 
himself in the weeds to see if he’s all right, then he runs 
up the pipe again. A raindrop slides down a blade of 
speargrass, and shines. 

A fox slips through the haze of March willows and 
stops to listen with one paw raised, gazing at the house 
in the hollow. A rabbit runs in from the gully shadows, 
sits up, runs again — and a hunter in black and red 
picks his way through the tall new bracken. 

Mungo’s on his back pounding the exhausted van. 
The wheels are off, and he’s propped the axles on 
bricks. Tawney thinks she’s going fora ride, dreaming 
in back with her white eyebrows moving. 

The wasps tick up the byre wall into the scraps of 
sunshine, where the loose boards are festered out 
straight with them. A tomcat opens the screen with his 
ball-head, and a frightened kitten swings out and back 
on the crossbar. Mews, tiny scratches inside, then a 
breeze comes along the valley and the foolish pink 
stomach rides into space again, holding on wide-eyed. 
The hens run in front of the cock, stop to peck and 
turn up their tails as one. 

I can barely move. I’m a turtle like Tilt, a round 
body-life. I can feel my girl stir inside me, and I answer 
with my fingers. I hurt, Mungo. Sometimes it feels 
cold. 

The burn trickles softly through the larches, flowing 
into deeper pools. The next green corn waves and 
parts, and I see the blackbirds staring back at our 
brief spring life in the longer years. 


Silly, Really 
Alex Hamilton 


I suppose it is kind of daft when you think about it; I 
mean as well as being destructive. And I never denied 
it was that. 


You see, about maybe three years ago in the spring it 
was, pushing up to school one morning we noticed 
these man at the quarry. Well, there were quite-often 
folk getting rid of stuff up there, garden rubbish and 
that, and you occasionally’d get the odd contractor or 
whatever they're called dumping a load on it, even 
though you're not supposed to. The Corporation had 
bought it over after the whatever it had been had shut 
down. 


What they must have got round to deciding at last 
was that it was too dangerous and they’d better fill it 
in. I mean, they were quite right especially after that 
wee boy got drowned when he was just doing what the 
rest of us used to, bending over and collecting baggies 
in a jelly jar or a ginger bottle if we could get one. But 
even at that though, it still wasn’t very great news for 
us, We were careful. 


Anyway, that was all in the future; the fact was it 
was shut, and it wasn’t till dinnertime that we 
managed to get up to ask. Well, to nosey actually, but 
it came to the same thing as far as that gaffer was 
concerned. 


“Whit dae youse want, ih? This privit proaperti — it 
belangs tae thi Corpiratiun an seein is Ah’m in cherge 
ae it, yiz kin jiss scram.” 


“But Mistirr,” I starts to say, polite and that and 
trying to wangle some information out of him like, 
because you can always go back to places like that 
after you’ve had your tea and men are away for the 
night. I was just after a wee bit gen straight out the 
horse’s mouth as it were, just so’s we’d know exactly 
what was going on. 


But see the mate? 


Ach, you’ve no idea. Well, it was provocative right 
enough, that wee gaffer with the big mouth, but you 
can always get what you want out of them first and 
then shout your names and that. I mean it’s only 
sensible, isn’t it? But not the mate, as I say. 


Impetuous. Right in there, he goes. 


“Heh,” he says to the foreman. “how cum it’s privit 
proaperti fit bilangs tae thi Corpiratiun, ih? gonnae 


tell us that wan, big mooth? Ma man da peys raies an 
that goes tae thi Corpiratiun, dinit? An whozit peys 
you?” 


Of course, by this time we’re halfway down the road 
and that gaffer shouting all sorts after us. Great fun 
and that, but we’re still none the wiser about what’s 
going on. Well, we knew that was happening, but we 
should have been able to find out how long it would 
take and stuff like that. You can always look dead 
snazzy in front of the boys if you've got a wee titbit of 
definite fact. Knowledgeable, know? instead of 
this just talking about things. There’s always that wee 
bit authority if you can actually say something and 
know there’s proof for it. Still, I know it didn’t put us 
in any worse a position than the rest of them who go 
home for their dinners round our way, but that wasn’t 
the point of course: what I'd wanted to get hold of was 
something more. 


Still. 


Come about quarter past four you’d never have 
thought you'd see so many people up one bit, and just 
because the news has got round that some old quarry 
hole’s being filled in. The things some folk’ll do to get 
a glimpse at men working with trucks and tippers and 
JCB’s and that. Course the mate and I were too fly by 
this time. I mean we’d learned our lesson at dinner 
time and we knew we'd only get short shrift from that 
bad tempered we nyaff of a foreman if we went back 
up — expecially with him having been working all day 
and just about ready to knock off, dead beat with 
chasing dogs and kids away from his machinery. 


“Right,” I says to the mate, “you cumin roon fur me 
ur whit? Ur dyi want me tae cum and get you?” 


“Naw,” he goes, “Ah’ll cum roon fur you. It’s 
quickir that wey when wir jiss gonnae be cumin up 
here agayn.” 


He jerks a head at the team of folk shouting and 
making faces at the men and them really losing the 
head by this time. 


“Whit a mentil lot, ih? Madgin annoyin a fla like 
that — e might get that fed up e’ll ask fur Securior ur 
that tae cum in an guard thi place in nights. . .” 


Then the penny drops. 

“Heh, wherr wid that leave us?” 

I said nothing. He’s not too bright my mate as you 
may have gathered. Who started it all, I mean to 
say? 


Well, it was all right. 


We get up there again about ten past six or 
something just as soon as we’ve had our tea, and we 
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were right.The rest have got that fed up and annoyed at 
being shoved back earlier on that they must have 
decided it’s not worth their while coming back for a 
day or two. So we’ve got the place to ourselves. 

Now we didn’t know quite what to expect, I think. 
At least I certainly didn’t and you’ve seen what the 
mate’s like. But whatever it was, I suppose we just 
thought there’d be a good old mess with all the 
rubbish off the big trucks and lorries that had been 
coming up all day and emptying their stuff into the 
quarry hole. I suppose and all it was at the back of my 
mind that there might be the odd bit of good scran that 
they’d maybe missed in the unloading, so there might 
be a couple of bob in it if we managed to get a bit of 
brass or lead or that. 

I mean fat chance really, because all we wanted to 
do was just moagre about — but you know what it’s 
like. Always got to give yourself a reason for doing 
something instead of simply going ahead with it and 
enjoying yourself, and taking all the fun you can get. 
Actually, I blame the school for that, you know what I 
mean? Soon as you start enjoying something, right 
away you get told it’s bad. That’s true, though. Always 
on at you to justify yourself and stuff. 

Still. 

Whatever it was we’d thought we were going to find, 
it certainly wasn’t what we did. Imagine to yourself a 
place you’ve known for years, right? a place that’s 
always been there ever since you were born; and it’s 
there and you could go to it all the time if you wanted, 
and probably you’ve spent at least one day a week at it. 

OK? 

Well, you'd think if there was a place like that, you’d 
be entitled to tell yourself you knew it really well; and 
that’s what the mate and J thought if he ever does any 
thinking which I doubt. But anyway, as I was telling 
you earlier on, this quarry was just like any other 
disused place. A sort of a pool, dirty stagnant smelly 
place, down in the middle of it, and the sides all 
covered in garden rubbish and tin cans and smell and 
stuff. And you know how long it takes to fill one of 
these places. The men must have been at if from about 
eight till five, with may be two or three truckloads 
coming in everyone of these hours, but you’d never 
have noticed any real difference just to look at it. 
Certainly there was more slag and that, and you could 
see the tyre marks of the lorries where they'd climbed 
up to the top of the ramp thing to empty their rubbish 
in; but apart from that there was no real difference. 
The level of the water was still the same, so I suppose 
the doings that got tipped in must have been sinking 
into the slime and muck at the bottom to provide a 
sort of firm base. 

“Aye,” I says to the mate when we’d got up onto the 
top of the ramp for a looksee. “Aye, thill be needing 
Securior right inuff tae guard that luvvli clean wattir 
doon therr, winthi?” 

“Th?” he goes, looking at me. 

I really don’t know why I hang about with him 
sometimes. Honest, I do not. : 

“Aw nuthin,” I says, “skipit ... Moan wull go 
doonin hiv a gandir.” 
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“Aye,” he says, then: 

“Yi Ho Silvitir!” 

I suppose you'll know what he did after he shouted 
that? Bampot. 

Anyway, I went down at a more leisurely pace if 
you're with me; I mean you never know what you 
might have to conserve your strength for. But when I 
was about maybe halfway down to the flat bit, or I 
suppose for want of a better word you might call it the 
bank of the pool thing, the mate turns round. And 
listen, from the look he had on his face you’d have 
thought we was a Warwean just seen its first Armistice 
banana. 

“Heh!” he goes, all kind of breathing it out like, and 
then he gives this wee whistle. 

“Heh! Cumere tae yi see this.” 

Well, I don’t know. Maybe it was something to do 
with the look on his face, or maybe because he’d 
whistled that funny intent way, but whatever it was 
this time I didn’t ignore his wee enthusiasm the way I 
normally do — I mean what’s so special about a dead 
mouse or that? Really? That’s his usual style, know? 
goes into ecstasies about sweet Fanny A. 

Anyway, as I say, there was something about this 
time, so though I maybe didn’t what you’d call run 
over like my life depended onit, I suppose I quickened 
my step a bit. I mean, if I had been something really 
important like a five milion year old vase or that, he’s 
that gormless he’d have bust it just looking. 

He’s down on his hunkers when I get up beside him, 
prodding away at the ground with a bit twig he’s 
picked up. 

“Heh, whit’s aw thi Roger Whittiker stuff fur? Yi 
feart tae touch it?” 

“Cumoan,” he says, “doan’t crowd us, gonnae no. 
Yi want me tae squash it?” 

“By Thingmmi,” I goes, getting a look at it. I was 
surprised. “Ah nivir knew they did things in here; 
baggies it a pinch mibbe, but . . . whit izit, eniwey? A 
perch?” 

He bends over a bit more closely, and turns it with 
his stick. 

“Ah doan’t know, akchilli. . . Hey, dyi think wi 
could touch it? Yi know, wi wur hauns an that? Ah 
mean, wi widnae get rabies, wid wi?” 

Rabies, ih? 

“Aw aye,” I says, “Yid bettir no. It diz look lik a dug 
fish noo yi cumtae mentiun it.” 

“Th? 

And he really does go on like that. Honest to God. 

“Aw nuthin,” I says. “How long is this fish been 
deid, well?” 

You should see the way it dawns on him — ifit ever 
does. You know, like you tell him a joke and he gets it 
three and half days after everybody else? His face goes 
all grinny on it, slow like as if he’s a shark having a 
long quiet yawn to itself, and his eyes look as if they’re 
going to sink right through to the back of his head. 

Repulsive, so it is. 

Then he’ll go into this great throaty roar like a lion 
having kittens, and go on and on and on. No 
moderation him, and it’s dead embarrassing 


sometimes being in his company. 


(Course, his mother’s one of Them, you know? so he 
wouldn’t really be at our school if the old man hadn't 
insisted on getting his way about it. But the blood 
comes out anyway no matter what uniform you 
disguise it in, and you can always get a whiff of the 
taint). 


Anyway. 


“Awww,” he says, “sno been deid long inuff tae hiv 
enihin, yi mean? Wikin touch it wi wir hauns an no get 
thi wullies aff it?... Heh, Ah nivir thoat a that, neethir 
Ah did. 

So we picked it up and messed about with it to see if 
we could identify the species. At least that was our 
excuse but, quite frankly I don’t know what we were 
doing with it. I mean, I don’t know about you but I’ve 
got this fascination for dead things, morbid my ma 
says Iam. But I think it’s something else, though. For 
instance, next time you see a funeral going past with 
all the flowers and that covering the coffin, what is it 
you feel going on inside you? I mean, you probably 
laugh if you’re with your mates or that, nobody wants 
to be a cissy; but see if you’re on your own I'll bet you 
feel all sad and upset inside. 

Well that’s not fair really, me saying this is how you 
feel and that’s that, no argument; but you jist try and 
think about your guts next time you see one of these 
nasty black processions. 

Actually, to be quite frank about it now I’ve started. 
you know the first thing that goes through my head? 
Relief. Telling you, relief. Does that sound horrible? 
Tell you what it is, because it’s really quite simple and I 
don’t know why I’m getting all on the defence about it 
— or I do. It’s because I reckon everybody feels this 
way but hardly anybody’s got the honesty to fight 
against all the rubbish folk make you think you’ve got 
to say about dead people and that. Making you feel 
that guilty, as if you’re dead hard or something. 

Listen, next time you see that funeral or hear about 
somebody’s uncle dying, after you’ve had your wee 
embarrassed giggle you just think back to what your 
first reaction was. And I'll bet you, if you’re really 
honest, you'll say to yourself: 

“Thank Thingmmi it wiznae me.” 

PU bet you do. 

That’s what I mean about relief. 

“Heh,” goes the mate, “heh, lissn.” 

And he was that way you know, all excited as if he’s 
just come away with a couple of hundred thou on the 
first dividend. 

“Heh, whit aboot this fur a nidea?” 

“Whit?” I says, “anuthur wan a yir brainstorrims? 
Lik thon wan aboot trying tae play it roundirz wi a 
roon stane kis it’s hard is a cricket baw?” 

He kinds of looks at me, all snooty like with his nose 
up, and turns back round to the fish, poking it about. 

“Fyi doan’t want tae know that’s awright bae me,” 
he says. “Ah kin dae it oan ma ain easy inuff. Fact, it 


diznae need two ataw — Ah wiz jist asking yi iz a 
fayvir.” 

Oh I got really mad, I’m telling you. Him? Him? 

“You,” I says. “ You? Lissn pal, you’re that stupit yi 
couldnae evein get hame fAh didnae show yi thi wey. 
Moan, yid bettir spill thi beans afore yi go an dae 
enihin daft ur yir ma’ll haud me responsabil.” 

Well, I was ready for him because you know how it 
is; you quite often have a game or a fight or that, just 
for fun to keep you hand in. But I don’t know; he 
seemed to be that pleased and excited with his wee 
notion that he just ignored my goads and taunts. 

“Naw, lissn,” he says, all wrapped up in himself, 
“Jiss lissen tae this fur a plan. It’s gemm, mann.” 

“Wi could catch fish.” 

I looked at him. 

“Th? Whit dyi mean catch thim? Whit fur?eatin?” 

“Eatin,” he says. “Yi kiddin? Yi couldnae eat they 
fish, no wi thi wattir they cum fae — aw covird in the 
glaur an thingmmi thi men’s been dumpn.” 

“So,” I goes, “whit dyi want tae catch thim fur, 
well?” 

He just looked, of course. I think he thought I was 
mental. 

“Whit fur?” he says, real wondering on his face at 
this idiot standing beside him. Then he just makes 
his mind up to ignore me. 

“Whit wi dae is this; Ah seen it oan wana they fishn 
programmes oan thi telly. We take this wan here.” and 
he points to the dead fish that’s lying between us, “then 
wi burri is sumwherr good n deep so’s thi dugs cannae 
smell it. Wi mark oot thi place so’s wull no firget wherr 
it is, and then wi cum back thimorra an its guts is aw 
crawling wi maggits wi kin use fur bait. 

“Gemm, ih?” 

Imagine that, though. I mean you take a fish, bury 
it, and the maggots come and eat it; then you take a 
maggot, throw it off on the end of a hook, and the fish 
come and eat it; then you eat the fish, and get poisoned 
maybe, and the maggots .. . 

“So whit?” I says, quick. 

“Whit dyi mean, so whit?” he goes, kind of angry 
and impatient. “Zat no inuff, whit Ah’ve says?” 

“But look, pal,” I says, “naboot a week ur ten days 
aw thi fish ur gonnae be deid einwey, peyzint jis lik this 
wan, an evin if yi did catch a cupil wi yir maggots, 
they're gonnae be hauf peyzint, so yil no kin eat thim 
ur feed thim tae yir cat, ur... ur evin enihin. 

“See whit Ah mean?” 

“Whit’s thi point?” 

“Ach,” he says, “whityi oan aboot?. ..Whit dyi?... 
Whit dyi want tae?... Ach, ur yi gonnae cum in wi us 
ur yr yi no?” 

I don’t know. I mean they were going to die in there 
anyway — they might have been suffocating for all I 
could tell you, and maybe this would put them out of 
their misery a bit. 

Not that that was the reason, though. 

I wanted. 

I just wanted... 

I jist wanted to... catch them, 

“Wherr yi wantin tae burri it?” I says. 
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The Shadow Man 
Robert Paton 


He would be at it all day. One thing about him, he 
was steady. Regular like. I don’t know what it was that 
first gave him the notion, but certain, after he got it, he 
was steady at it. 


There are not many folk think to collect shadows, 
so, when Wull first got the idea, he had more or less a 
clear field. I’m told that, nowadays, as usual, there are 
some who have jumped on the bandwagon, but I don’t 
think there is any doubt that Wull was first. 


Any time of the day, practically, you could see him 
seeking out shadows, studying them and, if one was to 
his liking, he would lift it and stick it on his 
wheelbarrow. i 


He had one of those single wheel carts, you know, 
sticking out at the front; two legs and a couple shafts; 
and he’d shove the shadows on to it, as many as it 
could hold, until, oftentimes, he would have them that 
sore to the one side that it would put the barrow out of 
balance. These times he would need to push them this 
way and that until he’d lessened the chance of the 
barrow couping over on its side. 


It was, I suppose, a blessing that he wasn’t 
employed. Constant on the Assistance he was, and so 
he could give more time to his occupation of gathering 
shadows. It meant, of course, with the time he had, 
and not being trained to the skill, that he went wild at 
it and just collected haphazardly. 


In no time at all, for he started in the summer, he 
had an awful conglomeration of things; all shapes, 
sizes and shades. Before he knew where he was he’d 
filled up his shed in the back garden and he was laying 
them outside, aye, even some of his best ones, in the 
rain and the snow and the frost. And that didn’t do 
them any good at all. 


Because of this, of course, he had to get more 
selective or he wouldn't have had room for his 
potatoes that he planted every year. So he started first 
trying to sort them out into different sizes; wee ones, 
middle sized ones and big ones. It speedily came to his 
notice though, that that wasn’t going to do for some of 
the bonniest shaped ones were having to he left out. 


Then, once he started selecting by the size and the 
shape, the densities began to aesthetically interest 
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him. It’s extraordinary how sometimes a dark shadow 
can appeal that much more than a light shadow, and 
sometimes the other way round. 


I, myself, never quite got the hand of the nicer 
differentiation that Wull developed, but there was no 
doubt, that on occasions, when he pointed out the 
difference, it was plain to see. 


I’ve watched him sit for half a day just studying a 
single shadow, watching it as it changed its shape on 
the ground, and noting the time. Then, the next day, 
he would go back about the time he had decided that 
the shadow was at its most attractive, wait the wee 
while until it was just to his eye and then grab it before 
it could change any more. I’m telling you he was the 
most expert connoisseur you could come across. 


I think, outside of shadows, I became the thing he 
liked most. This was probably because, having as 
much time as Wull himself, I would trail around with 
him, not interfering like for he had to be given peace to 
concentrate, but just sort of keeping him company, 
and some of the larger shadows that were a bit big for 
one man to handle he would call on me to give hima 
lift. In this way I got a touch of the insight that he had 
in such a large measure. 


Mind you, I’m not saying I ever came near him in 
expertise. Far from it. I never did master shadow 
collecting on dull days. Do you know, Wull could get 
a shadow where I couldn’t even see one. On the dullest 
day we would be walking round and he would 
suddenly give a wee snort and head for some spot 
where he had spied a shadow, his lips would wrinkle in 
what I came to know was real appreciation for one of 
the better shadows and, yet, I couldn’t even see the 
damned thing. 


And yet he came into trouble, for, no matter how 
discriminating he was, his stock of shadows still built 
up to unmanageable proportions. 


He got into the habit of sticking them onto the walls 
of other folks houses. He started on those walls facing 
the road first, but there weren’t that many houses in 
the village, and in no time at all those outside walls 
were all covered. He started sticking them to the gable 
ends then and soon all those were covered too. He 
started going round the backs of the houses and, even 
at that, he began to run out of space. 


There weren’t many in the place objected to his use 
of their walls. Some moaned a bit because he was 
disturbing their privacy, but the only one that got 
right angry was Tam Dixon. I, myself, don’t think it 
had anything to do with using his walls for the 
shadows. I’m certain sure that it was his ill-feeling 


against what he called scroungers; work shy buggers, 
he called them. And Wull, not having donea stroke all 
his life, was one of the main targets for Tam’s ill-will. 
I’m certain sure that was it. 


Tam was pretty much on his own in this attitude. 
All the other folk would meet Wull and they’d give a 
loud laugh of friendship. But not Tam, he was aye ill- 
grained and he wasn’t above having a dig at meas well. 


One day Wull staggered round Tam’s back-yard; he 
was carrying a muckle black shadow. I kind of blinded 
him as he went round the corner of the house and he 
bumped right into Tam who was coming the other 
way at the time. Tam wasn’t expecting the collision 
and over he went head over heels, swearing like a 
trooper. Wull peered round the shadow and blinked 
away at Tam on the ground. 


“You stupid bugger.” A favourite word of Tam’s 
that was, even lying on the ground. He screeched on, 
“Get out! Get off my land. If you don’t get out of here 
I'll knock the head off your shoulders.” 


That was a daft thing to say for Wull wasn’t quick 
on the uptake. 


Thinking about it, I don’t think Tam was any better. 
He should have known that Wull would be put out by 
this kind of attitude. Everybody knew that Wull was 
sensitive. I’m fairly sure, mind you, that Tam wanted 
to hurt Wull’s feelings, for I don’t think he really 
believed in Wull and his shadows. 


The outcome, anyway, was that Wull was so up set 
that he let go of the shadow and did it not fall on top of 
Tam and nearly flattened him. It was his own fault. He 
should never have sworn at Wull that way. 


Whatever, Wull must have reckoned that he could 
easily get another shadow, but if he got his head 
knocked off he wouldn’t be able even to see them. 
Understandably, maybe, he walked away ina huff and 
didn’t try to get the shadow off the top of Tam. 
Goodness knows what would have happened if I 
hadn’t been by to struggle it off Tam whose face was 
going blue. 


I helped Tam up and knocked bits of earth off his 
clothes and, generally smoothed him down. I can’t say 
I soothed him exactly, but then, mind, in justice, he 
was left with marks on his skin where the edge of the 
shadow had dug in and it was three or four minutes 
before he got his breath back. Fortunately, by that 
time, Wull was out of sight. I left Tam still vowing 
that he would smash every shadow that Wull had, 
and, knowing Tam, that was no idle threat. 


I went looking for Wull. I thought it better to tell 
him what Tam intended to do. I found him trying to 
get the shadow of a clematis plant off the wall. He was 
finding it very difficult. The shadow was so fragile it 
was almost impossible to get it out from the back of 
the interlaced clematis. Often, in cases like this, Wull 
really had to work at it. I’m telling you it wasn’t always 
just plain straightforward lifting up of a shadow. 


When I told Wull what Tam had threatened, Wull 
got fair miserable. He knew how vulnerable all his 
shadows were. They were plastered over all the houses 
and not a single burglar alarm on any one of them. 
He knew that if he left them up they would be all at 
Tam’s mercy. 


I’ve never seen Wull move so fast. He tried to get me 
to help him, and I would, but for the fact that my back 
started playing up. It’s like that whiles. It’s always 
been weak. For a month I would think I'd got the 
better of it and then it would gripe me. Most often, too 
it was just when somebody had been kind enough to 
put me in the way of a wee job that would have 
brought in a pound or so. 


Anyway, Wull got on with saving his shadows 
without me. The spindle of his barrow must have been 
red hot as he wheeched up and down the road with 
barrowloads of shadows. He went at it right through 
the dark of the night and didn’t get finished until the 
next morning. By that time there were so many 
shadows piled up in every part of his garden that it 
wasn’t safe to enter it. 


Wull was awfully sore put out about it for he didn’t 
know what to do with them with not having walls to 
put them on. 


His main problem, as he told me, was where did he 
plant his tatties? He had to get them planted — and the 
shadows were taking up all his garden. His answer was 
inevitable — the shadows had to go. He kept maybe 
half-a-dozen of the best and, with tears in his eyes, 
chucked the rest into the local coup. 


It was the Region that took exception to Wull!’s 
manner of disposal. What with the mental strain of 
parting with the shadows and being half blinded with 
the tears in his eyes Wull had been careless in where he 
had dumped them. 


Some nosey Regional official found out who had 
cluttered up the entrance to the tip and, do you know, 
they were going to force Wull to foot the bill for 
cleaning it up. And Wull on Assistance too — I’m 
telling you, there is little sense in some folk. 
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The Block 
James Kelman 


The body landed at my feet. A short man with stumpy 
legs. He was staring up at me but though so wide open 
those eyes were seeing things from which I was 
excluded, not only excluded from but irrelevant to; 
things of which I was nonexistent. He had no 
knowledge of me, had never had occasion to be aware 
of me. He did not see me although I was staring at him 
through his eyelids. I was possibly seeking some kind 
of reflection. What the hell was he seeing with his 
eyelides so wide open. He was seeing nothing. Blood 
issued from his mouth. He was dead. A dead man on 
the pavement beneath me — with stumpy legs; a short 
man with a longish body. I felt his pulse: there was no 
pulse. I wan’t feeling his pulse at all. I was grasping the 
wrist of a short man. No longer a wrist. I was grasping 
the extension, the extension to the left of a block of 
matter. This block of matter was a man’s body several 
moments earlier. Unless he had been dead on leaving 
the window upstairs, in which case, a block of matter 
landed at my feet and I could scarcely even be referred 
to in connection with ‘it’, with a block of matter 
describable as ‘it’ never mind as being nonexistent of. 
And, two policemen had arrived. 

O Jesus, said one. Is he dead? What happened? 

I was looking at them. The other policeman had 
knelt to examine the block and he was saying: No 
pulse. Dead. No doubt about it, poor bastard. What 
happened? he said to me. 

A block of matter landed at my feet. 

What was that? 

The block of matter, it was a man’s body previous to 
impact unless of course he was out of the game prior to 
that, in which case — in which case a block of matter 
landed at my feet. 

What happened? 

This, I said gesturing at the block, this: it was 
suddenly by my feet. I stared into the objects that had 
formerly been eyes before doing as you did; I grasped 
the left extension there to . . . see. 

What? 

The pulse. You were saying there was no pulse, but 
in a sense — well, right enough, I suppose you were 
quite correct to say there was no pulse. I had grasped 
what I took to be a wrist to find I was grasping the left 
extension of a block of matter. Just before you got 
here. I found that what was a man’s body was a block 
of matter and... 

Do you live around here? 

Aye, yes. Along the road a bit. 

Did you see him falling? 

An impossibility. 

He was here when you got here? 
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No. He may have been. He might well have been 
alive... it I mean. No.— he... Unless of course the 
.. . I had taken for granted that it landed when I 
arrived but it might possibly . .. No. Definitely not. I 
heard the thump. The impact. Of the impact. 

Jesus Christ, said one. 

The other one glanced at his mate and then at me, 
saying: What’s your name? 

McLeish, Michael. I live along the road a bit. 

Where exactly? 

Number 3. 

And where might you be going at this time of the 
morning? 

Work. I’m going to work. ’'m a milkman. 

The other policeman had begun rifling through the 
garments covering the block. And he brought out a 
wallet and peered into its contents. Daniel McKillop, 
he said. I think his name’s Daniel McKillop. I better 
go up to his house Geordie -- you stay here with... he 
pointed at me. 

I’m going to my work: I said to him. 

Whereabouts? 

Partick, 

The milk-depot? he asked. 

Aye, yes. 

I know it well. But you better just wait here a 
minute. 

The policeman named Geordie leaned against the 
tenement wall while his mate walked into the close. 
Less than five minutes later he had reappeared to say: 
Missis McKillop’s upset. I'll stay with her meantime 
Geordie — you better report in right now. 

What about this yin here? said Geordie. We know 
where he works and that. 

The other one nodded to me: On your way. You'll 
be hearing from us shortly. 

At the depot I was involved in stacking crates of 
milk onto my lorry. One of the crates fell. Broken glass 
and milk sloshing about on the floor. The foreman 
swore at me. You ya useless bastard, he shouted, get 
your lorry loaded and get out of my sight. 

I wiped my hands and handed in my notice. Right 
now, I said, I’m leaving right now. 

What d’you mean you're leaving! Get that wagon 
loaded and get on your way! 

No. I’m not here now. I’m no longer... . I cannot be 
said to be here as a driver of milk-lorries any more. 
I’ve handed in my notice and wiped my hands of the 
whole carry-on. ’Morning. 

I walked to the exist. The foreman came after me. 
McArra the checkerman had stopped singing and was 
gazing at us. I could see the cavity between his lips. 
The foreman’s hand was grasping my wrist. Listen 
McLeish, he was saying. You’ve got a job to do. A 
week’s notice you have to give. Don’t think you can 
just say you’re leaving and then walk out the fucking 
door! 

I am not here now. I am presently walking out the 
fucking door. 

Stop when I’m talking to you! 

No. A block of matter landed at my feet an hour 
ago. I have to be elsewhere. I have to be going now to 


be elsewhere. "Morning. 

Fuck you then: roared the foreman. Dont ever show 
your face back in here again. McArra! You're a 
witness to this! He’s walking off the job. 

Cheerio McArra, I called: I am, to be going. 

Cheerio McLeish! he called back. 

Outside in the street I had to stop. This was not an 
ordinary kind of carry-on. I had to lean against a wall. 
I closed my eyelids but it was worse. Spinning into a 
hundred miles of a distance, this speck. Speck? This 
big cavity I was inside and also enclosing and when the 
eyelids had opened it had presupposed something or 
other. I said: Thank God for that, the it. 

Are you alright son? 

Me...I...I was: I glanced to the side and there was 
this middle-aged woman standing in a dark coloured 
raincoat, in a pair of white shoes; a striped headscarf 
wrapped about her head. And a big pair of glasses, 
spectacles. She was squinting at me. Dizzy... I said to 
her. A bit dizzy missis — I’m not a drunk man or 
anything. 

O I didnt think you were son, she replied; else I 
wouldnt have stopped. I’m out for my messages. 

A bit early for messages. 

Aye I know son. But I cant do without a drop of 
milk in my tea and there was none left when I looked 
in the cupboard. So here I am. I sometimes get a pint 
of milk straight from the depot if I’m up early. 

First thing this morning you could’ve called me a 
milkman: I said while easing up from the wall. 

O aye? 

I nodded. 

Will you manage alright? she asked. 

Aye. Cheerio missis. 

Cheerio son. 


I had made my way home to the room. A 
tremendous thumping. I was lying face down on the 
bed. The thumping was happening to the door. 
McLeish. McLeish! Michael McLeish! A voice calling 
the name of me from outside of the room. And this 
tremendous thumping for the door! McLeish — it’s us 
from this morning. Will you let us in a minute? The 
policemen were outside the door and thumping the 
door and calling me by name McLeish! Jesus God. 

Right you are: I shouted. 

And I pulled the pillow out from under my chin and 
pulled it down on top of the back of my head. The 
thumping had stopped. I closed my eyelids. I got up 
after a second of that and opened the door. 

We went to the depot, said one. But you had left by 
then. 

The second policeman was looking at my eyes. I 
shut the lids on him. I opened my mouth and said 
something to which neither answered. I repeated it but 
still no reply. 

I told the foreman what had happened earlier on; 


said one. He said to tell you to give him a ring and it 
would be okay. No wonder you were upset. I told him 
that, the foreman. 

Can we come in? said the other. 

Aye. 

Can we come in a minute Michael? said the other. 

I opened the door wider then returned to bed. They 
were standing at the foot of it with their hats in their 
hands. They were lighting cigarettes. A smoke, said 
one, want a smoke? 

Aye. Pm not getting things out properly. I’m just 
not getting out it all the way. That block as well 
. .. it wasnot really the block. 

Here, said the other handing me a cigarette burning. 

I had it in my mouth. I was smoking it. Fine as the 
smoke was entering my insides. The manner in which 
smoke enters an empty milk-bottle and curls around 
the inner walls almost making this kind of shinnying 
noise while it is doing the curling. The other said: Nice 
place this. You’ve got some good pictures on the wall. 
I like that one there with the big circles. Is it an 
original? 

Aye, yes. I painted it. I painted it in paint, the 
ordinary paint. Dulux I mean — that emulsion stuff. 

Christ that’s really good. I didnt know you were a 
painter. 

It is good right enough, said the other. 

Fingers. I used my pinkies; right and left for the 
adjacents. You know that way of touching the 
emulsion. That was what I was doing with the... I was 
... the milk-bottle ... 

But dont let it get you down because the foreman 
definitely did say you were to get in touch with him 
and it would be okay about the job. 

Aye, said the other. The thing is we’ll need to go to 
the station. Our serjeant wants to hear how it 
happened with Mister McKillop this morning. How 
you saw it and that — witnessed it Michael. We can 
get a refreshment down there, tea or coffee. Okay? — 
just shove on your clothes and we'll get going. 

Sitting in the backseat of the patrol-car one of them 
said: ['m not kidding but that painting of yours 
Michael — it was really good. Were the rest of them 
yours as well? 

Aye, yes. I was doing painting. I was painting a lot 
sometimes. On the broo and that, before I started this 
job. In a sense though... 

The policeman was looking at me, between my eyes; 
onto the bridge of my nose. I closed the eyelids: 
reddish grey. I could guess what would be going on. 
The whole of it. The description. A block of matter 
wasnt it. It would be no good for them — the serjeant. 
The details of it, the thump of impact. What I was 
doing and the rest of it. Jesus God. I was painting a lot 
sometimes, I said to him. 

What’s up? 

Nothing. I’m just not getting a hold of things. . . 
sploshing about. 

It had to upset you — dont worry about that! 

Not just the block. Not just the block that I 
was... Ach. 

I stopped and I was shaking my head. The words 
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werent coming. Nothing at all to come and why the 
words werent. They cannot come by themselves. They 
can come by themselves. Without, not without . . . the 
anything. What is the anything. They can do it. But 
only with it — the anything. What the hell is the 
anything; that something. A particular set of things 
maybe. 

Open the windows a bit, said a policeman sitting in 
the front. Give him a breath of fresh air. Gets terrible 
stuffy in here. And refreshments when we get there. 


A small room inside the station I was walked into. A 
policeman and a serjeant following. I was to sit ona 
chair at a table with the serjeant to be facing me. And 
he saying: I just want you to tell me what it was 
happened earlier on. In your own words Mister 
McLeish. 

A block of matter. It was at my feet. I was... I 
glanced at the serjeant to say: I couldnt be said to be 
there in a sense. A thump of impact and the block of 
matter. . 

A block of matter, he answered after a moment. 
Yes. I know what you’re meaning about that. Mister 
McKillop was dead and so you didnt see him that way; 
you just saw him as a kind of shape — is that what 
you're meaning? 

You could... I mean I could be said to — no. No. I 
was walking and the thump, the block. 

You were walking to work? 

Aye, yes. 

And the next thing, wham, the body lands at your 
feet? 

No. In a sense though you . . . No, though: I was 
walking, thump, the block of matter. And yet — he 
was a short man, stumpy legs, longish body. And less 
then... less than... less than immediately a block of 
matter. Eyes. The objects that had been eyes. Jesus no. 
Not had been eyes at all. They were never eyes. Never 
ever had been eyes for the block. McKillop’s eyes 
those objects had been part of. Part of the eyes. And I 
looked into them and they were not eyes. Just bits — 
of the block. 

Look son I’m sorry. I know you're. . . The serjeant 
was glancing at the policeman. And his eyes! 

Your gaze is quizzical: I said. 

No! Quizzical is it? 

Aye, yes. 

And what is my gaze now then? 

He was looking at me for a moment and then I was 
looking out at him. He began looking at the 
‘policeman. Without words, both talking away. It 
doesnt matter anyway: I said. 

What doesnt matter? 

Nothing. 

The serjeant stood up saying: I'll be back in a 
minute. He went out and came back in again carrying 
three cartons of tea and a folder under his arm. Tea 
Mister McLeish, he said, breaking and entering 1968, 
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69 — but you said nothing about that though, eh? 

I grasped the carton of tea. 

So, he went on as he sat down at the table. Out 
walking at the crack of dawn and wham, a block called 
McKillop lands at your feet. 

That'll do, I said. 

What’ll do? 

The serjeant was staring at my nose. I could have 
put an indix finger inside. He was speaking to me. It’s 
okay son, he was saying, breaking and entering has 
nothing to do with it. We’re not thinking you were 
doing anything apart from going to your work. A bit 
early right enough but that’s when milkmen go about. 
Missis McKillop told us her end:of it and you’re fine. 

Serjeant. 

What? 

Nothing, I said. 

Away you go home. Our job to know you were done 
in 1968, 69. A boy then but, and I can see you've 
changed. A long time ago and Geordie tells me you've 
a steady job now driving the milk-lorries and you've a 
good hobby and that so — you're fine. And I dont 
think we’ll need to see you again. But if we do P'llsend 
somebody around. Number 3 isnt it, aye. Right. The 
serjeant stood up again and said to the policeman. Let 
him finish his tea first. 

Right you are serj. 

Fine. Cheerio then son, he said to me. 


Conflict 
Elizabeth Adam 


The other week I argued with a lecturer. He came 
in, sneered, then fired the bullet: “Please do not come 
into this laboratory again wearing coats. It looks 
untidy. I expect my students to appear prepared to 
work. You are psychologists and should respect the 
subject’s discipline. In future, kindly leave your coats 
and bags in the corridor. That will be all.” 

Ina fury, my bottom jaw displaying speechlessness, 
I gazed, glassy-eyed around me, halfin fear, expecting 
confrontation. Silence reigned. Then suddenly, 
volcanic lava: “I can see no reason—We are adults—I 
will make my own decision — I refuse.” The acid 
atmosphere crawled sullenly beneath the Stanford- 
Binet tests. No one else spoke. 

The following week we wore our coats and he said 
nothing. 


Last night in the pub I heard about your dying wife. 
Her multiple sclerosis is the hand of Satan, you its 
empty vessel. A solitary tear rolled down my cheek 
and mingled with the beer, a drop in your deserted 
ocean. 

Next week I will stifle in my coat. 


VICTOR PRICE: Four Poems 


THE STOAT 


A stoat came out from the lee of a boulder. 
It was at Dinny Water, the year 

Before you died. I checked 

The cry in my throat and watched him. 

He halted in mid-stride with a raised paw, 
Sniffing the forenoon; all that litheness 
Found rest for a moment. The line 

From sleek head down plunging pelt 

To the taut curve of his back 

Was a miraculous thing; he he was all white, 
Expecting winter. Then suddenly 

The head craned round, the gimlet eyes 
Saw me, he spat defiance, parting 

His furred jaws quickly to bare 

The needles of his teeth. He darted off 

In undulating hops, as a squirrel runs. 


And I was glad of it, because the charge 
Of coiled cold energy in him 

Was almost beyond bearing. I realised 
How pitiless, how indifferent 

The will to live is, that inexorable 
Fierce_vitality, stranger to truth; 

I felt it like a whiplash on the cheek. 


Then turned. And looked into your doomed face. 


WHITE CAT 


Yawning, you prise open an oyster shell 
With pink ridges and a fringe of teeth. 


Waiting for breakfast you’re a white powderpuff. 


On summer days stretched endlessly, 
You play at empty cat-skins on the grass. 


Your life’s a succession of poses: 

A fluffed pyramid with ears; 

A question mark curled on a chair; 
A lady’s muff washing itself 

Under a stiff cantilevered leg. 


Your savagery when it comes 

Shocks us: a butterfly pulled down in flight, 
A rat’s tail found with no body attached, 
Your eyes blazing with unholy joy 

As you bound past on springs 


With wings and claws hanging from your mouth. 


Is this our plaything with the rusty purr, 
Our fox-fur smelling of outdoors, 

The bored epicure who dabs one paw 
Disdainfully in Grade A milk? 


LEGS 


At fifteen you stuffed your stockings with 
newspaper; 
A footman can’t afford thin calves. 


At twenty you worked knee deep 
In water, handing up hanks of wet linen; 
You cycled home with frozen trouser cuffs. 


At forty I saw you move a load of gravel; 

Five tons you shifted in an afternoon. 

Behind the barrow your thighs were ridged like tree 
roots. 


At fifty-nine your white foot, 

Glimpsed between hospital sheets, 

Was bloodless as a chicken’s. Your tall striders 
Had walked back to where they came from, 
This time to stay. 


LADYBIRD 


The enamelled hemispheres 

Hinge forward and up; 

As from a glasses-case 

A pair of crumpled wings 
(Belonging, you’d think, 

To a big soft midge) 

Flop out and unfold. 

With an untidy whirr 

They lift their split burden 

In sidelong flight, subject to wobble: 
A helicopter with the rotor slipping. 


Thus from mind’s carapace 
Inspiration emerges, 
Taking wing all right 

But unsure of direction. 


Alan Mason 
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RICHARD HAMMERSLEY: Poem 


WORM 


Disturbed in the earth by a water-rush, 
skidding 

in a ditch that is one inch deep, 
stretching and swelling and thinning 
stretching and swelling and thinning 
stretching and swelling and thinning 
pink and brown slowly 

over pink and grey stone. 

Switching end searching for grip 
slipping, 

sliding below the water 

stretching and swelling and thinning, 
breathing water. 

Stretching and swelling and thinning 
across refuse and hose and stone 
slipping 

heaving along the drain smothering 
fumble through detergent. 

Slowly saddle easing sorely 

into a crack in the paving, 

twitching end flicking 

shining and gone. 


GEDDES THOMSON: Poem 


MR LAUREL AND MR HARDY 


Mr Laurel and Mr Hardy have a car 

And Stan simpers and Ollie is beaming 

In golden Carlifornia where real-estate is still cheap 
The streets empty and innocent in the sunlight 

And tight hard 

Screw-you-Jack 

Electrocute 

Sacco and Vanzetti 

Stock-holding 

Ku Kiux Klan 

Immigrant quota 

Prohibition 

Alcoholic 

Gangster-loving 

Nigger-hating 

America 

Is dissolved in laughter as Mr Laurel and Mr Hardy 
Lose the car but not their innocence 

In golden California 

Where the unpolluted Pacific rolls from Polynesia. 
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ANGUS D. H. OGILVY: Two Poems 


INTRUDER 


How like the moth 

I find your brightest light 

A siren 

To my dumb-and-blunder night 
And frantically 

On papared sound I beat 
Directionless 

And blinded by your heat. 


Bouquets of ancient dust 
My showering down 
Transforms to brilliant silver 
For your gown, 

Until, a tired craze 

Of flying rings, 

I come too close 

And fall with burning wings. 


WINTER GEESE 


The casual smoke from chimneys 
Mutters into veils above the village; 


In fields with grass 

As hard as nails, 

Each beast becomes a solitary myth 
Of breathing silver; 


Crow-barks crack the long thin air 
To sharpened crystal; 


Trees stand stark, 

A clutch of windlessness 
Brunt, dark and limbed 
Beneath an iron sun. 


I tramp the bone earth 

Snapping underfoot, 

Like an intrusion, 

Love frozen to a clamp about my soul 
Unwarmed, remote, 

Still silver under shadow. 


Across the sky 

A straggle of geese 
Lapping and loud 
Above and beyond. 


I wonder at the smail of my existence. 


Timeless they wave, andante, 

To the edge of my horizon 

And tempt me with their luring call 
Of distance. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON: Poem 


HERRING GIRL 


I follow 

the silver streak of herring 

as they roar round the coasts, 
dementing the curers 

with their absolute abundance, 
My knife 

knits the particles of salt air 
into a weave 

of simple 

but perfect dexterity. 

My hands, my arms 

are covered with scales — 
green and luminescent 

and I change into a mermaid 
killing my own kind. 

There is no time 

to stop and think 

of home. 

Here, 

barricaded in by whitewood barrels 
I must cut and gut 

an ocean of herring 

to earn a shilling. 

I long for the night, 

to mix with my own kind 

to talk in my own tongue 

to wash out 

the harshness of southern ways. 
Soon 

I shall go to Eyemouth 

and Yarmouth 

to the end of this season 

and for the final reckoning. 
Then, 

it cannot be too soon, 

I will turn my face north 

and west, 

with tobacco for my father, 

a copper pot for my mother, 
ribbons for my sister, 

new shoes for myself. 

With money 

I will pay the truck shop, 

buy seed for corn and potatoes 
and ointment 

for my sore, salted fingers. 
This cannot be too soon. 

This cannot 

be too soon. 


SUSAN BOYD: Three Poems 


HERE TODAY 


Lend me a few of your hours; 
You have so many 

And I know you're generous 
Giving of yourself, one of 

The world’s sailors, 

Always gone tomorrow, but 

It doesn’t matter 

If you’re here today. 

I live in a whirlpool, 

Deny you nothing— 

How can you possibly refuse me? 
Beneath the gaping moon, 
Behind the yearning house fronts 
Are thousands like me: 

Blessed are they that hunger 
For they shall be filled. 

Lend me yourself 

That I may discover who I am. 
Let us huddle together 

In the hopes that 

The warmth of our bodies 
Will help us to forget 

The chill in our minds. 


TO A FRIEND 


You are 

the watchful child on the canal bank, 
the stray cat, affectionate but wary, 

the open smile and knowing look. 
Alone, you gaze across the rooftops 
seeing small boats upon the river, 
solemn brown smoke from redbrick chimneys, 
a small bird nesting on the slates. 

In the frozen silence of the city, 

you laugh and make jokes 

which others don’t take seriously. 

You in the snow, 

your scarf pulled tight, 

looking for company in an alien town 
in bars filled with old men 

who still talk of the blitz, 

and lady piano players with yellow hair 
arranged in styles three decades old. 
And the man with the empty sleeve. 
who pours beer into a saucer 

for his ageing terrier 

tells you of days of plenty down by the docks, 
the construction of fantasy ships 

with red velvet walls: floating Xanadus 
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which set sail for America 

and sometimes arrived but 

sometimes did not. 

Those, he adds, were the days all right, 
and sighing, blames the restless times 
on cunning jews and feckless negroes. 
You smile and do not argue, 

letting him talk on: 

his wars are over, 

yours are still in progress. 


DISENCHANTED EVENING 


For every death, there is a birth, they say: 
cold comfort for the mourners left behind. 
As time cremates our backstreet hopes, 

I see a thousand other pinpoint eyes 
flickering their glow-worm doubts, 


and it seems sometimes that fear has taken over. 


We meet again, some six months on: 

she’s fatter and her face is white. 

How was America? What did you see? 
But I see from the way she looks at me 
with eyes as blank as skyscrapers 

that she can only just contain herself, 

that she finds my questions idiotic, 

that she’s been back now just long enough 
to have forgotten everything but her need. 
She and her boyfriend are about to quarrel: 
she says the record I put on 

is grating on her nerves. 

Her old man tells her to shut up. 
Meantime Chris, bored but not oblivious, 
is flushing blood in and out a vein. 

A moment of remorse: “I told my Dad 

I wouldn’t get strung out again.” 

A silence while he thinks a bit. 

“Oh well, I guess that’s just the way it goes.” 
Sue’s mouth turns down: vexed, she sees 
the bloodstains on her brand new jeans. 
What you been up to? Nothing much. 

I don’t go anywhere these days. 


The white man’s blues is now played out 
in a last chance club by the lock. 

We sit in silence, an evening paper 
spread like No Man’s Land between us. 
Its headlines grim as Tarot cards 

lie face down in a pool of beer: 

it’s open at the leisure page instead. 
Katina’s forecast for tomorrow: 

A splendid day for business matters, 

an unexpected visitor arrives. 

I want to how! like an alley cat; 
glancing round, I think I see 
Zarathustra in sequined boots 

moping on the sidelines picking his nose, 
reflected in the mirror like 

the eyewitness police can’t trace. 
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The P.A. system pages God to no avail. 

I look at you, and wonder how 

the space between us can become a void, 
an echo canyon or a lovers’ leap. 

I know I love you more than that, 

but time and fear have intervened. 

Too many times and changes 

left tired scales on your eyes: 

this disenchanted evening 

has made us almost strangers. 

Our sacred great white elephant 

won’t even share his peanuts now. 

If only to be born again! 

I’d ask for innocence and strength, 

to be inviolable and yet not hard. 

But trying to be born again, 

too many friends have sold their souls, 
conjuring illusion, always denying 

that every debt’s recalled at last. 

Sanity or vanity? It’s time to choose again. 
We stand apart like duellists, 

alert for words or moves which feed 

the hungry cancer of recrimination. 
Castaways in island rooms, like fools, 

we scream and hurl rocks at Man Friday. 
Until the small silence just before heartbreak 
when flesh reaches for alien and familiar flesh 
and need lies silenced by the radio. 
Wordless and private: a glint of eyes 

in curtainless rooms lit by street lamps, 
the time when broken hearts begin to heal, 
and healing, learn to break more readily. 
That Easter Sunday when we first made love 
I heard just once the silence 

that lurks deep in the primitive zone 
where birth and death and madness meet. 
Although struck dumb, I tried to sing 

but now I’m whistling in the dark. 


WILLIAM HENDERSON: Poem 
“SONNET” 


Egoist still, yes, needfully so, to 
bring those elements of praise to you, 
vivifying you, as you do any surround 
you may have. The tacit crime of this 
and any world is that likely no one 
will name and hail the Botticelli 
values your face lends frame to. 

Its mystique glows as a question 
which they should magnify in song 
— even of dirt patois which would 
suffice as sweetness if sincere — 
acting as ode from this world, 

dead in the eyes, 

for not giving you due beholding. 


dadolp 2. Carodlonticl \p. 


Lan, Lofa jon 


Gerald Mangan 


TRUDI MORGAN: Poem 
JEAN 


She’s a Friend of the Earth, 
Loves Durham Cathedral— 
Sends it money once a year— 
Reads deeply, 

And was found, aged twenty-six, 


With slashed wrists at the top of the stairs. 


But they saved her. 


She has her ‘O’-levels, 

Had a good job in the Civil Service, 

But they smoked all day 

With the windows closed, 

So she emptied her bottle of sleeping pills 
And went to bed with her teddy bear. 
But they woke her. 


She lives in a box-shaped house 
With her father and mother, 

Eats her meals on her own, 
Quarrels and makes up, 

And was found, aged twenty-eight, 
With her head in the gas oven. 
But they pulled her out. 
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She has worked in hospitals, 
Shops and offices, 

And in Switzerland 

For a good family, 

And was found to be carrying 
A married man’s child. 

But they pulled it out. 


To prevent further error of mind 

They subjected her brain to convulsions, 
And lest this should fail, 

To prevent further error of body, 

They tore out her path to the future 
Along with her misconceived child. 
They have lost her. 


Buses carry her from box to box, 
She serves in a tailor’s shop, 
Snaps at her mother, © 

Is still a true Friend of the Earth. 
The world has killed her, 

But the earth is a friend of Jean: 
It will find her. 
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STANLEY ROGER GREEN: Three Poems 


QUESTION 


Is there no access to your heart 

I could make a poem as soft as wind or rain 
To invade your secret chambers 

Ruffling curtains apart, turning down 

Your bed’s fine counterpane 


Are your chambers complete 

Have you all you need the while 
Like a prisoner, lacking only freedom 
I could compose a cake of a poem 
With heresy buried in it like a file 


Then you could saw your way to freedom 
Through the upright rules which keep 
You imprisoned and myself a stranger 
Are you afraid of the heart’s freedom 

Or its rage when roused from sleep 


THE SCAPEGOAT 


Threshers circled the standing wheat 
As the tide mounts a sandbank 
Nervous dogs and men with sticks 
Waited as the noose tightened 


Time focussed to a single point 

Sticks were raised above staring heads 
Dogs hopped like slow sandflies 

The threshers moved like fate 


Then with an armspan of wheat 
Still to fall a solitary hare 

Broke clear with a soundless click 
Dogs and men closed in 


The flayed air began to whirr 

The field became a drum 

Maddened dogs yelped and men laughed 
With a sound I had never heard before 
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FIRST GREY HAIR 


Who invited this eminence grise 
To my community of parts? 

It wasn’t at yesterday’s meeting 
I suspect subversion 


No use cutting it out with secateurs 
Six more would grow in its place 
Like chickweed or head of the Hydra 
Couldn’t it wait for an ageing face? 


Coming like a thief in the night 
Darkening the morning sun 
Announcing that the beginning’s over 
And the ending process has begun 


With still so many tasks to do 

So many hilltops yet to climb 
Already horizons beckon less 
Than yesterday when in my prime 


Already the mind creaks with care 
And my back has bent a degree or two 
Who would think that one grey hair 
Could cast such a long shadow 


MAIRENE GORDON: Poem 


A MATTER OF TIME 


“Its only a matter of time.” 

The cigarette end flicked swiftly 

into the empty grate. 

The stub glowed transfixing his gaze 

in the quiet November dusk, 

grey smothering sky pressed against the window 
panes 

confining the tension in the cold colourless room. 


Huddled, fearful, speechless she sat 
submerged by the icy finality of truth. 
Black glistening eyes sought her, 
seeking denial? 

What could she do but pretend. 

“Not true... you will be well again, 
it’s sun and warmth you need, 

and rest, that’s all...” 

She knew he knew she lied. 


Rest — how many months last time? 

All through winter and spring in a cubicle 
facing south, looking out on sodden grass, 
winter gales, whirling snow, cold sunlight. 
Release came only when the summer foliage 
grew thick and green and heavy. 

Bouyant with hope they planned 

strolling hands-clapsed, along Georgian terraces 
or idling by the river in the sunlight 

life lay before them like a tranced dream. 


The crisp autumn days grew brief 
and cold and damp — fog hung over the river. 
Six short weeks of classes and clinics 
the olive cheeks were pale and holiow. 
Vitality wrestled with exhaustion but nothing 
quenched the wit, the restless charm, 
only the intensity of an embrace on a winter’s 

afternoon 
shattered the jester’s mask, uncovered the chasm 

of truth. 

Lashes, long and luxuriant, veiled the dark eyes 
brooding unwillingly on death and dissolution. 
Silence lay between them like the Styx. 
Wordless they clung, unappeased, despairing 
while the future drained remorselessly away. 


All over now — even the soggy turf has settled 
revealing the outline of the layer, 

contorted by the rituals of grief 

the flowers are dying. 

Moisture drips from the fresh green leaves 
tears distort her vision. 

Why should this be, this waste? 

Skimming over the damp earth 

the blackbird’s song was pure 

and joyous. 


ALAN TEMPERLEY: Two Poems 


16971 — MACINTOSH, JOHN 


What have they done to you, Johnnie? 
Why are you sitting there? 

Where are the girls in the coffee bar, 
And the football? 

I see the page you have finished, 

Well, eight or so lines 

And half a diagram 

That are all you can manage. 

The others are writing away like beavers, 
And you look so depressed. 

The six pages of a chemistry exam 

Are just not you — 

The orange-patterned shirt, 

Chain bracelet, thick leather wrist-strap, 
Scarlet socks — 

And SASS the badge on your leather-elbowed blazer 
Seems to sum it up. 


One desk in a half-empty desert, 
Radiator-warm, 

And high above 

The ceiling is crossed by sunbeams. 


Your dark eyes do not see, 

Not the world beyond, not the teacher; 
But I watch as you toy with a biro 
And doodle on the exam paper — 
Five years’ work — 

Young head on your fist, 

Abstracted, and depressed. 

What are they doing to you, Johnnie? 
Why are you sitting there? 

Where are the girls in the coffee bar, 
And the football? 


FIRST OF JANUARY, 1978 — BETTYHILL 


Over the moors in the rat-gnawed moon, 

Orange moon, 

Green van, 

Dim lights picking out the dead grass and heather 
at the verges. 


Whisky in my stomach 
And beside me. 


Coming up the Sandy Brae, 

Between the cliffs, 

The big, white, swallowing moon 

Sat on the road like the mouth of God. 


Dropping down into Farr 
I killed a rabbit. 


The sea sounds in my sears, 

New Year friends laugh below, in the fire-lit 
living room. 

Nineteen seventy eight. 

Beyond the wallpaper another river, 

Another throat. 


Tomorrow I head south. 
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KEN MORRICE: Poem 


CHASE 


Splendid in your hunting pink, 

you laugh, “Life is for fun. 

Forget premonition and death. 

The dead fox has no memories. 
Come, mount and drink your drink!” 


Maybe I have a long course to run 
(I think) and better save my breath. 
Or else too short a span. Contemporaries 
have died in futile wars; 

others have gone to ground 

(one at least with intent); 

still others hide in hotel bars 

from wives and memories. Around 
us death lays its acrid scent — 

a cancer in every pack. 

Even now hounds bark, are 

on our track, hell-bent. 


In childhood death — and life — 

seemed distant, unaffecting. 

Yet premonition jumped a jack-in-the box. 
“Grown-up, what will you be?” 

they asked. I answered, “Dead”. 

“What an odd boy!” they said. 


Once my friends knocked down a beggar in the street, 
scattering deliberately at his feet 

his cheap-jack wares. “Look what you’ve 

done!” they jeered. And shamed 

I bought his shoddy goods. “What,” they asked, 

“are you trying to prove?” 


I know only that life is an exchange 
of favours, in pain and love, 
one to another, generation to generation. 


Time rolls over us like thunder 

and brings peace to our lust 

a restless peace. The hunt ends. 
Baying horn and hound 

fall silent. But-in the dust 

lie gouts of blood; and underground 
the sound of whimpering mounts. 
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Gerald Mangan 


Mineral Rights 


Bruce Robb 


I wis brocht up in the toon bit aye hid ae fit in the 
country ye micht say. My faither an mither werena 
lang in fae Tarves wye fan I wis born an we aye hid a 
pucklie fowk in fae roonaboot on mairt days an 
Saiterdays. An if onybody fae there needit visitin on 
Woodend or the City as like as not the visitors hid 
their tea wi us. Nae a gran tea, ye ken, jist biled ham 
and timatas maybe wi breid and Mitchell and Muil 
softies an hard biscuits; nae gran, but there wis aye 
eneuch o’t. My mither saa tae that. She didna hae 
muckle tae come an go on, bit she managed. Foo I 
didna ken, bit she did. Faither of course wis in steady 
wark, though the wages wisna.aa that great, an that 
made aa the difference I suppose. He’d warkit since he 
wis a loon on fairms oot by Tarves till he’d hid an affa 
set-tee wi a grieve ower the richt an the wrang wye o 
deein somethin, it wisna the first time, an he moved 
intae toon the neist term day saying he wisna pitten up 
ony mair wi stiff-neckit grieves that coudna tell their 
geese fae their girse. Sae he gota job drivin a milk cairt 
for Kennerty’s kis he kent aboot horses, ‘is wid hae 
been jist eftir the First Warld War. An I likit fine on 
caller mornins afore school an Saiterdays hurlin roon 
Ferryhill, dirlin ower the cassies on Fonthill Road, an 
helpin with the deliverin. He’d a plot tae, roon aboot 
far Great Southern Road is now, far he’d grou tatties 
an some carrots an that, an J min fine the evenins wia 
nip i the air an the antrin roar comin fae the sodgers’ 
place doon that wye, us howkin awa there an faither 
haein a lunt o his pipe an a news wi some o the ither 
toon howkers. 

Faither’s aaler brither Bill baid at the fairmin, an in 
time he did well for himsel, able eneuch tae buy his ain 
sma fairm fan Clochentaggart estate wis split up aftira 
yound laird coudna slocken his drooth. Ran in the 
family I heard, they’d aa sponges for thrapples. Wesaa 
quite a bit on Uncle Bill an Auntie Ina in the days lang 
afore that for they’d aye stop in bye fan they were in 
toon. Uncle Bill wis a big man wi muscly hans an a 
habit o gien a quaet snort doon his nose noo an again, 
that sometimes made fowk look up gey sharpish tae 
see fatna comment he wis makkin aboot their laist 
pronouncement an aa they'd get wid be a bland 
glower fae blue een. Auntie Ina wis a stoot body that 
cam up till ’is shooders, reid-faced and gweed- 
naitered, an wi a lach ’at wid crack a dueck’s egg. 
“Mercy, Ina” said my faither eence fan she’d been 
tellin’s anither tale o Hoastin John their doddery 
minister, peer aal stock, “Bill widna need tae gie ye a 
joke onywye near Lodge Walk, they’d hae ye in for 
breach o the peace seen as wink, an there ye’d be 
stannin up there wi Snuffy Ivy an aa her pals an 
naebody wid spik wi ye eftir, nae even Hoastin John.” 
She took it aa in gweed pairt. She’d hid a gey teuch up- 


bringin, oot Auchterless wye, bit though her cradle 
hid a hard rock it didna seem tae hae deen her nae ill 
for I niver heard her misca a body yet. They’d nae 
bairns o their ain, sae they eesed tae hud an affa wark 
wi me an Chrissie my sister. They niver cam empty- 
handit, there wis aye perkins, or fancies tae oor tea, or 
a pair o stockins. Ivery summer they eesed tae hae us 
oot for oor holidays, an that wis the best o the year: 
plighterin roon the fairm, rinnin aboot the local 
loons an quines on aa kin o ploys, “Ye’re awa doon 
the road an up tae mischief are ye” Uncle Bill wid say 
as we rummled oot the door tae jine the lave. Eftir a 
fyou year I cam tae dee mair an mair aboot the place; I 
wis grounin of course bit as well I likit the wark, it 
suited me fine an I seemed tae hae a knack or twa fort. 
Ae summer, it wid hae been fan I wis thirteen, the laist 
een afore leavin the squeel, I wis oot scythin some hey 
for the beasts fan Uncle Bill cam by, stood watching 
my swing for a mintie, syne stuck his hans in ahin his 
gallowses an speered “Foo wid ye like tae wark here 
fan ye leave the squeel? Jis orra loon, min’.” 

“Fine ’at” says I. 

“Weel, ’at’s at ’an” he says, “you see yer faither an 
syne Pll hae a word wi im.” 

See faither I did an he wisna neen pleased at first, I 
think it wis that haein left the lan himsel he thocht I wis 
gyaan backwards. bit I dug my heels in, an mither in 
her ain quaet wye got im roon till’t come time, “It’s in 
the laddie’s bleed” she kept sayin, smoothin doon ’at 
fadet peeny, “an it'll be nae ill thing for him tae be 
warkin for your brither Bill an Bill wi nae bairns o his 
ain.” 

The upshot wis that the Paisch Monday efter my 
fourteenth birthday I wis yokit at Fitesteens. Uncle 
Bill wis nae lang intil’t as tenant at ’at time, an there 
wis an affa wark tae be deen as the place hid been lat 
go by the mannie afore, sae there wis a hard darg, bit 
nae ill tae thole for Bill vrocht the grun intae better 
hert an the fairm lads were maistly gweed eneuch tae 
me. Gey roch, some o them, an fair wild eftira dram or 
twa, bit carefae wi the beasts an eident at the pleugh 
for the maist pairt. Bill wis a gweed maister, he wis fair 
bit he wid stan nae nonsense; he aye hid his sleeves rollt 
up himsel an expeckit the same fae aabody else, an he 
didna scrimp wi the meal and the milk. He wis his ain 
man, wis Bill. He wisna fat ye wid can a forthcomin 
man, he left that kinna thing tae Auntie Ina, bit ivery 
sae often he’d come awa wi somethin that made ye 
winner jist fat wis ticking awa inside that muckle heid 
o his. The bynnet wid be tippet up an forret, the han 
wid gie a bit scratt tae the skull, syne oot he’d come 
wi't. I min fine ae simmer’s gloamin he’d dannered up 
tae the north park tae see if we coud turn some beasts 
ontil’t the neist day an we stoppit by the gate for him 
tae tak oot his pipe an hae a moufae o reek. The day 
hid been close an it wis warm bit a bittie breeze wis 
gettin up. He surveyed the parks an hid some 
satisfyin draas o his pipe, the air hid the tang o the 
baccy, an eftir a mintie or twa up cam the bunnet, 
“Did ye iver see the consumption dyke at Kingswells?” 

“Na.” 

“There’s a warld’s wonder for ye. Steens, jist steens, 
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the hicht o a man, aboot ten yards broad, an quarter 0 
a mile lang. It was ’at big that ye coud drive a horse an 
cairt alang’t, an they did I’ve heard. An they aa cam 
fae the lan, fan they were clearin the grun. Fatna wark 
they must had hid.” Twa-three mair spunks an it wis 
draain again tae satisfaction. Nae a midgie in sicht. 
The bogie roll fair disinfectit the air. “D’ye see that?” 
he said pintin in the general direction o the Mither 
Tap. 

“Bennachie?” said I, nae sure fat he meant. 

“Imph. My granfaither, ay your great-granfaither, 
made his ain Kingswells there.” My lungs prickit up at 
*is for I’'d niver heard o im afore. “Aboot a hunner’ear 
ago there wis the Bennachie Commonty an fowk ’at 
coudna get jobs or grun o their ain onywye else startit 
brakkin in the hill higher an higher up. First een or 
twa, syne a rush o fowk, the Bennachie squatters they 
were ca’d. Ana sair trachle they hid. It’s teuch grun on 
that braeside, nithing bit steens an heather bit they 
vrocht awa, an my granfaither warsled awa wi the lave 
o them. It wis a maitter o rivin oot heather reets fae 
mornin tae nicht an ruggin awa at rocks an steens till 
the sweat hid sipit yer beets. Faither said that there wis 
ae muckle boulder ’at took his faither three days tae 
shift. Mony a man wid jist hae left it bit at wisha aa 
Jockie Murdoch’s wye. For three days he tychaved an 
warsled an ruggit. The mair he howkit, the mair o’t 
there seemed tae be. Bit he cairrit on, pechin an 
sweerin an howkin, till eftir three days tychavin i the 
hinner en he got it shifted. ‘Ay’ said a neebor, ‘that 
steen wis gey near as sweer tae shift as yersel, Jockie.’ 
That wis the kin o man he wis. Fan he’d eence set his 
min on somethin, he coud be gey sweer aboot lattin 
go. He wisna an easy man tae live wi, ye ken, he wis 
ower thrawn for that, bit naebody coud say he wis 
fushionless. He made his bit craftie.” 

“An fat happent till im? Did he bide on the craft?” 

“Na, it wis a damt disgrace. Eenece aa the wark hid 
been deen three lairdies decided the grun wis really 
theirs an dividit it up atween’m. There wis a coort case 
aboot a bit naturally the lairdies woon oot.” He hya- 
ached an spat at a docken. “II! — trickit craiters, lardies. 
Bit ye’ve got tae keep on the richt side o them. Ye maun 
win oot yersel, ye maun survive. They bumpit up the 
rents, ye see, an “is raised granfaither’s birse, an nae 
winner, an he upped an awa tae roon aboot 
Kennethmont far he got on for secint ploughman.” 
The pipe went intae the dungarees. “Weel, lat’s awa an 
see fat Ina his for oor supper.” 

It wis seen eftir that that young Clochentaggart’s 
drooth got the better o his accountant an he convertit 
the estate fairms intae brandy bottles. Aa the sittin 
tenants got their chance an aa Bill didna lat his gang 
by. Wi the help of the Bank of Scotland, the Aberdeen 
Tractor Company, an a gleg laawyer in Bon Accord 
Crescent he took ower the fairm for himsel. At first it 
didna look a gweed move, fat wi loan repayments, a 
rin o ailments amongst the beasts, an some ill wither 
for the crops. Some years I think he only got by wi 
Ina’s butter an eggs, bit in time he throve. An then the 
war helped; it wis an affa time bit it did help the 
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fairmer. I hid exemption warkin on the lan, an it wis 
early on in the war that I courtit an mairriet Mary 
Lawson, a lassie fae roon aboot, a lively deam, as 
bricht as a pebble fae a hill burn. Ana gweed wife an 
mither she made tae us as lang as she wis in the land o 
the livin. Come time we’d a loon, Robert, that wis fan 
we were in the cottage doon the road, Broomfold, bit 
he wis the only een. His wis aboot nine fan his mither 
deet. She’d hid trouble for a filie bit she jist warkit 
away an didna say onythin tae onybody; she didna like 
tae hae muckle adee wi doctors. Syne ae day, a cal day 
in hairst it wis, it got ower muckle for er an we ca’d in 
the doctor, an she wis rushit in tae Foresterhill bit she 
went that nicht. There wis somethin far wrang wi her 
intimmers that they coudna dee onythin wi. That wis 
Robert withoot a mither, sae Chrissie cam oot fae 
toon tae keep hoose for’s; she’d lost her lad in the war 
an hid niver mairriet. Some days she could hae a 
face tae soor milk an ye jist keepit oot o er road bit 
maist on the time we got on weel eneuch. Robert gaed 
fae the local squeel tae the Academy, Fe wisna fat ye’d 
ca a sharp loon, bit perseverin kin an warsled his wye 
intae the University. He took his degree in, fat wis’t 
again, Economics and Politics, somethin fair modern, 
he wisna interestit in the fairmin. Chrissie an me gaed 
in tae see his graduation at the college wi the 
whigmaleeries in granite an hid an expensive denner in 
the Atheneum that’s brunt doon noo, ye ken the kinna 
thing, scampi, roastit tatties, boats o gravy, wine an 
aa that. Syne he gaed awa tae New Zealand fora fyou 
year, deein different jobs, an cam back tae a job inthe 
sooth, wit the British Waterways Board, a manager, 
though gweed kens fat it is he manages, a pucklie 
worn-oot canals maybe. He comes up noo an again wi 
his wife fae Sheffield an his twa bairns. The secint een’s 
a spunky vratch, in tae aathin in the steadin, aye tryin 
his han at somethin, bit their accents, they’re richt 
queer, they’re sooth, bit the secint een aye manages tae 
pick up some of the local and losh fat a mixter afore he 
gangs. 

Bill an Ina or the time Robert wis a student were 
weering on an I took ower the fairm fan they moved 
doon tae a trig hoosie in Alford. Sae I becam 
Fitesteens, far I’d vrocht awa sin I’d left the squeel. An 
here I’ve been sinsyne, aye tryin tae pit anither bittie 
by an nae aye succeedin, nae gettin ony younger, bit 
aye wi the sark sleeves rollt up. Weel ae day laist 
month jist eftir denner, I wis stannin at the travis i the 
byre wi Willie the orraman haen a look at a stirkie ’at 
wis gey hingin-lugget fan we heard a car come in by. 
We didna paiy it nae heed bit twa-three minutes later, 
in tae the byre comes a man wisleekit-doon grey hair 
an a toon suit, stepping fair gingerly an tryin tae mak 
on that he wisna. Up he comes tae the pair o’s, looks 
fae een tae the tither, settlet on me an said “Mr John 
Murdoch of Whitestones farm?” 

“The very same.” 

He shiftit his briefcase tae his ither han an gied mea 
paw tae hud. “How do you do. My name is Wickstead 
and I’m from ATI, Associated Terrene Industries.” 
He sure didna look like ony 0 yer yer seedman’s reps, 


an didna spik like een either. “I don’t want to interrupt 
the work, but I wonder if I might have a word with 
you?” 

“Certainly,” said I, as civil as him, “fire away.” 

He shachied his feet a bittie, “Would it be possible 
to go somethwere where we could discuss what I have 
to say more easily?” His left eee fillt wi water. He must 
hae hid a blocked tear duct like peer aal Jimmy Tosh. 
Sae I took him through the yaird intae the hoose, him 
hirplin fae cobble tae cobble an filin his sheen i the 
dubs aa the same. Eence we were in the hoose though 
he hid a dab or twa at his een an settlet doon. I cried 
for Chrissie tae mask some tea. 

“You will doubtless be wondering why I’m here and 
so I shall come straight to the point as in business I 
believe one should never beat about the bush.” 

I nodded, “Just so.” 

“The company I represent is a large one with 
diversified interests, among them mineral 
exploration. In these times of high competitiveness 
one must always keep looking to the future and 
consequently we have an active programme of 
ongoing research. Recently we have been 
investigating this area of Aberdeenshire, making an 
intensive geological survey and sinking some test 
bores.” I'd heard o some mannies diggin oot at 
Westhills that marches with Fitesteens but I’d been led 
tae believe it wis jist anither o the pipelines that I’d 
missed oot on. “These preliminary bores have 
produced some quite interesting results, nothing 
conclusive and nothing dramatic, but interesting 
enough to justify further work. To do this effectively 
we would like to acquire some property in this area. 
And now perhaps you can see the direction in which I 
am tending. We would like to buy Whitestones, Mr 
Murdoch. The price, I can assure you, would be a fair 
one; you would not find us unreasonable in 
negotiation.” 

“Foo much.” 

He lookit at me. “How much?” Gie im his due, he 
didna sae muckle as blink. “The final agreement will 
have to be arranged between our legal representatives, 
after an independent valuation if you like, but I would 
have thought between eighty and a hundred thousand 
a reasonable sum.” I coudna disagree wi that, bit that 
wisna aa there wis till’t. 

“An after you’d bought the fairm, what would I 
do?” 

“You're now fifty-seven, is it not, Mr Murdoch, an 
age when many people look forward to an early 
retirement in confortable circumstances. And your 
son I believe does not intend carrying on the farm.” 
The chiel hid deen his homework aa richt; ye coudna 
bit admire im for’t. “If the prospect of finding new 
accommodation troubles you I’m sure could arrange 
for you to stay on at the farmhouse until it -is 
convenient for you to move.” 


Jis then Chrissie cam in wi her lugs flappin, an how 
many lumps, and milk, and the scones were a fresh 
baking, sae that quaetened the mannie for a file. ’'d 
heard thon uranium at Ellon stories an didna believe a 


word o them but this fair blaickt aa. Fat wis I 
supposed tae dee though I hiv a gweed fyou years left 
in me yet; I coudna jist sit on my doup aa day an 
twiddle my thooms. Eftir he complimented Chrissie 
on the excellence o her scoons as he ca’d them an she’d 
gaen awa wi the primpit moo ’at did wi her fora smile, 
he set tee again with the advantages of the proposition 
and the convenience of the arrangements an aa that. I 
hid my mind pretty much made up or’is time bit Jat im 
cairry on an fan he wis deen tellt him I would think it 
over. He up the briefcase, reesed the scoons again, said 
he’d be in touch, an bumpit awa in his blue Rover 
lookin fine pleased wi himsel. Chrissie wis neither tae 
haud not bind, wantin tae ken fat aa this wis aboot I 
coudna be deein wi her illfaschance an her lang neb 
pokin in aawye saw I jist tellt her it wis a mannie come 
on a gowk’s erran. 

Within the week the Wickstead mannie phoned tae 
ask if I'd thought it over. “Oh ay” I said. 

“Well, shall we now get the lawyers to haggle over 
it?” 

“Nae exactly. You see, I’ve given your proposition 
careful consideration but have decided against it.” 

There wis a pause an I’se warran he dabbit his ee. “I 
can assure you that financially we are prepared to be 
extremely flexible, and that our lawyers have 
instructions to arrange for terms that could be 
objectively considered generous.” 


“But it’s not just the money, Mr Wickstead. I’ve 
decided it would not be in my own best interests, and I 
don’t think we need prolong the conversation. Thank 
you. Good bye.” An I thocht that wis the end o that. 
That wis on the Friday. Weel the neist Wednesday fa 
turns up bit Robert fae the sooth. An nae seener hid he 
some maet inside o im than he set tee. 

“I hear you’ve been approached by ATI about 
selling ther farm.” 

“An far did you hear that?” 

“Aunt Chrissie phoned me,” the interferin immer, 
thocht it, “and told me there was something in the 
wind, so I contacted Mr Wickstead at ATI and got an 
account of the business from him. The affair does after 
all concern me, I’m your only son. And I think you 
should take time to reconsider the question.” 

“Oh I hiv. An reached the same decision, I’m nae 
selin.” 

“But why, you could get a very good price out of 
them, that’s obvious. They’re keen on the place and 
big money to us is just a drop in the ocean to them.” 

“Fat, d’ye think ’m a onybody’s doggie for a piece?” 

“No no. It’s just that you're not the man to turn your 
nose up at a good bargain. Who knows if another one 
as good will turn up when you want it. What’s the 
point of holding on? You've only a few years before you 
reach most men’s retiring age.” 

“An fat am I supposed tae dee? Buy anither place an 
start again? I’m ower aal for that. An I’m ower young 

jist tae sit aboot an read the papers.” 

“You could move into the town, there are plenty of 
things to occupy a body there. and would have enough 
to live at your ease. You could be doing with a break, 
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you’ve worked hard all your life with hardly a holiday. 
It’s about time you had a rest.” 


“Time eneuch for that fan the lid’s screwed doon on 
me. I'll get plenty rest then.” 


“But you're not so able as you used to be. That 
wheezing and pechin of yours is getting worse each 
time we’re up. You could come and stay with us. 
Sheila would be pleased and you would see more of 
your grandchildren.” 


“Ay, I can jist see me in Wolverhampton. Na, that’s 
nae for me.” 


“Father, you’re an old reactionary.” 


“Not true, I’ve nithin against progress, in its place. 
Noo if this hid ben een o thon pipelines, that wid hae 
been a different maitter, jist takken up an pitten back a 
fyou rigs. I'd hae pocketed the five thousan for that 
quite happy, an made my contribution tae progress.’ 

This went on for some time; he threepit awa at me 
till I wis gled tae get oot tae shift some beasts intae the 
whinny park an syne get some silage cut. At taytime it 
wis nae neen better, in fac, it wis warse, for Chrissie 
hid tae pit in her tippencewirth. 


“Ye’re a thrawn man, John Murdoch. Here’s fowk 
makkin siller hike sclate steens wi piplines ’at you’ve 
complained aften eneuch niver cam by here an you wi 
a chance tae bate them aa an ye jist winna tak it. Ye’re 
richt sweer tae lat go fat ye’ve a hud o.” 


I jist sat there nae sayin vera muckle, an oot as seen’s 
I coud an back tae cuttin the silage, it wis a rare 
evenin for’t. I coudna hear naebody abeen the noise 
of the tractor, it wis fine an peacefae, especially 
withoot thon earmuffs ye’re advisit tae weer these 
days. I keepit a calm sough at suppertime and i the 
morning slippit oot afore they were stirrin tae finish 
the cuttin an stairt the gaitherin. Bit half wye throu the 
mornin I wis teen wi an affa bout o pechin ’at forced 
me tae gang in fora sit-doon. Weel, ’at geid them their 
chance. It wis like water on a troch, jist weerin’t awa wi 
persistence ower a lang time. I wis fair deeved, tillithe 
hinner en tellt them I wid think it ower again if they’d 
only lat me get some peace. 


Robert he kittled up at this, “I think you’re being 
wise” he said wi that short kinna nod ’at rins i the 
family. 


“Well” chimed in Chrissie wi een o her satisfeed 
Sunday looks “aathin his an en.” 
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“Ay, an a mealie pudden his twa.” 


Eence I'd got some quaet I began thinkin it maybe 
widna be sae affa bad bidin i the toon. I coud gang tae 
the mairts far 1 wid aften see an acquantance. Maybe I 
wid finally get the length o Pittodrie. Wi the car I coud 
aye hae a hurl oot intae the country. I coudna say I wis 
upliftit wi the prospect though. I’'d miss the sotter an 
the tychave. The pechin gaed away syne bit I felt I wis 
crummlin like an aal dyke the frost hid got at. 

I gaed back tae the gaitherin i the efterneen fan the 
peel hid teen its effect, an then in at taytime for the 
haddock, for it wis the day the fish mannie wis due 
ower fae Peterhead ir. his van. “I’m still thinkin it 
ower” I tellt them. 


“Hmph” said Chrissie, fair yoky tae stairt kittlin 
lugs wi her story, “ye winna get mair oot 0 a soo nora 
grumph.” Robert jist sat there, bidin his time. 


In the gloamin IJ hid a bit walk roon the fairm wi the 
collie an stoppit for a breather at gate tae the north 
park, an lookit ower tae the great blaick shape of 
Bennachie an that jut o the Mither Tap. Further up 
the hill some peesieweeps were hudding a 
conversatsione, an alang the howe there wis still ae 
tractor chunterin awa. I stooa there for a gweed file an 
syne marched back tae the hoose. Supper wis ready an 
laid oot. Robert and Chrissie were baith watching the 
TV. “Weel” I said as they turnt roon, “P’ve made up my 
min an it’s final. I’m bidin.” 


Chrissie’s lips were that ticht ye’d hae thocht 
somebody hid been at them wi quick sealin glue. 
Rogert gied a bit glower, syne shruggit, “If that’s to be 
the way of it, then that’s that. Mother aye said you 
were a contermashous breet.” 


It wis stannin there at the north park’at hid deen’t. I 
coudna shak fae my min the sicht o all Jockie 
Murdoch rivin awa at ‘is heather reets an ruggin 
away in ’is three-day tychave with that muckle 
boulder. I jist coudna thole the thocht o gyaan. I 
widna hae been richt. 


Chrissie wallopit aboot the hoose for a day or twa in 
een o her teens bit simmert doon come time. We'd ae 
mair short visit fae Mr Wickstead bit I dinna think he 
wis expeckin ower muckle. He wis very civil of course 
and enjoyed his scoons again an left empty-handit, 
na, nae quite, I gied im a bag 0 tatties tae tak hame an 
that fair pleased im. Robert hid gaen awa back tae the 
sooth the next mornin bit jist afore he gaed intae his 
car he said that the next time they were up they should 
leave the younger lad here wi me, for he wis jist as 
thrawn an sweer tae shift and we’d make a fearsome 
yokin. “There’s sweerness and there’s sweerness” wis 
aa I said. 


At the Choir Practice 
Alastair Mackie 


Friday was darkening as the boy pushed open the 
black grilles of the gate and walked down the 18th 
century pend to the back of the kirk. His shod heels 
rang on the slope of the flagstones he had walked 
down so often. As he emerged from the familiar tunnel 
he glanced to the left at the grimy back of the granite 
tenement. The wall was studded with windows. He 
had a slight fear of the folk who lived there. They hung 
about their front doors outside the pend in dour 
knots. He thought they despised everybody who 
entered it going to a choir practice, a sale of work ora 
Brownie concert. It was the sneer of all those who 
lived in the orra quarters of the town. He had met it up 
the back lane near his home. Though perhaps it was 
associated not with bowl-crops or running ears 
but with the unfamiliar, the unknown; with those that 
lived in a different street even. Those who were outside 
the circle of the eyes and faces that you knew and 
played with. 

Her elbows on the sill a woman was looking down 
at the well of the courtyard. She was smoking a 
cigarette. He gave her a quick glance and walked on. 
Behind him he heard her shouting, “Singin yer hymns 
i’ nicht, sonny?” He kept his head down. She was 
what his mother would have called ‘an orra bizom.’ He 
passed the vestry door and into the darkness of the 
small annexe. He opened the side door and entered the 
kirk. 

He passed the side altar and the choir stall and 
nodded to the yellow glitter of the cross on the altar. 
Nobody had arrived. He went round to the organ stall 
and switched on the tiny electric fire. Night was 
gradually beginning to subdue the light in the kirk. He 
looked at the music on the organ; Toccata and fugue 
by Gallhiardot. The pipes rose like a stockade, like in 
the cowboy pictures. He looked at himself briefly in the 
organ mirror. He saw what Mrs Hall the choir- 
mistress would see as her lips sang the responses. He 
got up unsettled. The fire was birring intermittently. 
No much heat for a dozen boys on a snell April night. 

He looked out on the emptiness of the kirk. His 
granny had said that in the old days its pews were filled 
with the grand folk of the town. Landaus lounged 
outside the railings and somebody called Dr Johnson 
had worshipped there long long ago. A white-faced 
tablet at the west wall showed the names of the 
important dead who had left money to St. Thomas’s. 

There was the granite font near the door. He 
remembered his youngest brother, bawling in white as 
the Rev. Allan crossed his red brow with water. It was 
a big kirk filled with the absence of people muttering 
prayers and singing hymns. Why did his mother dab 
her eyes when the choir sang “When I survey the 


wondrous cross”? There, by their pew below the tall 
blank panes of the window. Did she mind on granny’s 
death? He would look up at her vaguely put out in case 
Others would notice. It made the kirk a place of 
infinite sadness then, when he was quite small. 

He was leaning on the front row of pews; the long 
cushions smelled of dust and were the colour of dried 
blood. How many times had he sat there for afternoon 
Sunday School led by the superintendent Mr Paget! 
He spoke and sang through his nose. He was a bank 
manager, an Englishman whose accent made them 
titter. “Let us owpen ouw sewvis by singing hymn 334, 
‘Loving Shepid awf they sheep/Keep they lemb in 
syftey keep’.” 

He turned to face the east window where Jesus tall 
and bearded, dressed with the fires of the stained glass 
towered between two disciples on either side of him. 
And below, the altar and the white altar cloth and the 
crucifix flinging its arms across the table. He gazed at 
Jesus staring endlessly at his own body, St. Thomas’s 
kirk. The face of Christ whose hands were stabbed 
with nails like a plank of wood. “We must all carry our 
own crosses, children” the Rev. Allan had said one 
afternoon at the Sunday school service. He closed his 
eyes and felt the weight. But worse was the thought of 
the nails thrusting their iron bodies through the palms 
of his smail hand. He opened his eyes and gritted his 
teeth. This was an ordeal that lay ahead of him. After 
all Jesus was over thirty when his head lolled sideways 
on the cross and him crying through his death throes 
to his father. 

Where was Gogs? Or Redvers and Andrew? The 
Brien brothers? Popeye was usually early, Anyway it 
didn’t matter. He would wait. 

He moved away with a gathering restlessness in his 
body. He looked up at the great carved eagle of the 
lectern; between its wing-span lay the great bible. He 
ascended the steps and surveyed the nave of the kirk. 
“The first lesson this morning is taken from the book 
of Leviticus . . .” Would he never be allowed to read 
the lessons one day when the minister had a sore 
throat? In your white surplice and frilled ruff and the 
congregation fixing you with their eyes. Of course 
Gogs was the best singer and brainy too. He broke 
out; “The first lesson this mor . . .” but the solemnity 
and thundery quiet of the kirk from the roof face to 
the stone floor weighed down on his thin body and 
stopped his voice. 

He got down from the lectern and sat in the choir 
stall where Gogs would sit just below the rector. He 
could hear quarter to seven strike with a dim shudder 
from the kirk tower on the main street among its dead. 
Suddenly he lay flat on his back. Up above was the 
whitening dusk of the rafters. Opening his spaver 
button he began to churn. His eyes closed. But he 
could see nothing but the tow-headed blur of the 
tenement women. His legs jerked with the spasms of 
his desperate desire. His whole body strained to reach 
that point where all his handiwork would find 
easement and satisfaction. He seemed as if he were 
trying to raise himself upward by his own weight. The 
strain in the balls of his legs was distantly painful. 
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Quicker and quicker throbbed the small piston of his 
hand. His mouth fell open and a thin trail of slivers 
edged round his mouth. The woman’s face would not 
remain in focus. It was only the dulled straw of her 
hair. And her other hairs. He was nearing the time 
when his ungrown body would release him from the 
pumping stroke of his finger tips. Not seeing the roof 
and his heart dirling he reached for the final dredging 
of his semen. A sharp painful exquisite stound 
electified his genitals, and on to his fingers fell the thin 
spit of shot. It was over. 

It would be the colour of the roof that whitish stuff 
he cleaned with his hankie. He lay back and felt a 
slight ache in his stomach and between his legs. And 
there came into thought the usual flood-tide of guilt. It 
was Bill Downie who had first introduced him to this 
shame up in his bedroom. Then there was Stanley 
Sharp in the smelly tenement lavvie. Both churning 
each other in silence and with glazed eyes as the 
neighbours tried to get in. Always afterwards the 
weight of the sense’of sin and the resolve never to do it 
again. 

The kirk was blackening. Frightened he sat up. 
Who had seen him defile his hands with the stuff? The 
silence was full of judgements. God could see 
anything, he could see into the inner most crannies of 
somebody’s heart and know his sin even before he 
conceived it. Hadn’t Miss Conn said at Sunday school 
that there was an angel who noted down the misdeeds 
of the universe, for the last day when everybody, yes 
everybody, would have to account to God for their 
wrongdoings on earth? Could the angel really do that? 
And here in this holy place he had given way to the 
devil. He had entered his thoughts and his fingers and 
driven him to do what he liked and feared. 

He rose in fear and made for the fire. It was so dark 
now that its square eye seemed to accuse. He stumbled 
and found the organ lights, and the little side aisle was 
lit up somewhat sparely. Beyond brooded the outer 
black of the nave. The side door was wrestled open 
and footsteps were heard coming in. He waited on the 
bench with his nerves unsettled. The squat cropped 
head of Andrew and his brother Redvers appeared 
round the eagle. The air had a whiff of fish suddenly. 

“Whit ye sittin’ withoot lichts for?” said Andrew 
roughly. 

“Och, I thocht this was enough, I’m nae lang in.” 

“Ye were feart” said Redvers. “Ye ken the main 
lichts are doun there.” He pointed into the intense 
gloom of the kirk. 

“I wisna feart. I’ve pit them on afore.” 

But Andrew was off into the main aisle. In a few 
seconds the whole kirk was illuminated and the 
darkness was lifted. , 

There was the thud of more feet and boots could be 
heard yarking the stone flags and making their way to 
the little square where they practised. Gogs and 
Popeye and the two Briens, Tom Ogston and Mike 

King. They gathered round the meagre red rectangle 
of warmth chaffing each other. Then the click of 
woman’s heels echoed as they crossed the floor, and 
round the corner with her face fiery with health and 
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the cold nip of the night came the choir-mistress Mrs 
Hall. 


“Good evening boys. My, it’s a cold night. Let me 
warm my hands a bit.” And the circle gave way as she 
leaned down and took the niggardly heat between her 
palms. “Are we all here?” 


“No miss. Johnny McDonald has gotten the flu.” 
“And miss, I think Dennis has still a sair throat.” 


“What a pity. Well, never mind, let’s get started. 
We'll maybe get warmer once we start singing. And 
remember” and she held up a finger a faint smile 
twisting her lips, “no sweets in your mouth.” She 
scanned them, One or two swallowed hastily. Her face 
was a smiling planet, she never seemed put off by 
absences or by candy-boolies. If one of the lads were 
missing your could hear her voice thrilling its way 
through the service. Some folk said she didn’t give the 
choir a chance. 


“Are you feeling alright Malcolm?” she said to him 
as she glanced through the organ mirror, “You're 
looking a bit pale.” 


“I’m alright miss, I’m just feeling caul’.” 


“Ye’ve been here lang enough to mak chips” hissed 
Andrew his fair Tartar head brutally squaring up to 
his eyes. 


“It’s still caul” he said. “Feel my hands.” But they 
were all turning over their hynin books. 


They went through two psalms, one to a new tune 
and after their ragged beginnings it was slowly being 
worked into shape. It was part of Psalm 119, the one 
that took several Sundays to sing. “‘Beati immacul- 
ati” page 48” said Mrs Hill. 


“Beetie Immaculatie” shouted Andrew. He made it 
sound like an Italian tenor or an American gangster 
thought Malcolm. He was feeling'a bit better, what 
with the lights, Mrs Hall’s ample cheeriness and the 
swell and reach of their young voices breaking against 
the high keel of the nave. 


“Right now boys. Watch this part,” and her 
soprano voice described the difficult stresses of the 
tune. “Ready.” 


“Blessed are those that are undefiled in the way; and 
walk in the ways of the Lord.” 


As he sang his mind dwelt a little on ‘undefiled’. It 
was like the eye of God piercing his brain. He 
remembered his right hand and the mess that came out 
of his privates. Yet though there was a faint sweat 
under the forward thrust of his hair he sang with, 
strength and confidence. “Wherewithal shall a young 
man cleanse his way; even by ruling himself after thy 
word.” 


“Good, boys, you got through that well. 1 think the 
Te Deum’s satisfactory, so we'll leave that for the 
present. But the rector wants me to run through a 
hymn for the special children’s service. It’s one you all 
know. So we'll have a try at it. It’s — it’s” she was 
fumbling with the slip the rector had given her. “Ah, 
here it is, hymn 569; ‘Do not sinful action’. La-luh la- 
luh la la. Remember it?” 


With fingers splayed on the keys she played it over. 


The Victorian melody (he had heard it so often) 
drifted upwards with its memory of washed faces in 
their Sunday best but shrilling the words with heart- 
breaking innocence of the very young. But it was the 
words that struck him as they sang through the first 
verse. 


Do sinful action 
Speak no angry word; 
Ye belong to Jesus 
Children of the Lord. 


Verse after verse, the simple pieties of a dead 
century, pouring through their throats. And as he 
sang with them he felt; after this itll be different, I°ll 
fight the devil, yon’s the last time, I can do it, I'll even 
pray, this'll be the beginning. There was an 
indescribable sweetness in his belly as the voices 
gathered for the last verse: 


Christ is your own ma. .. ster 
He is good and true... ue 
And his little chi. . .ildren 
Must be holy too. 


Alexander McCall Smith 


The house we went to that year overlooked a sweep 
of open sea. It was built in the Cape Dutch style with 
characteristic white-washed gables and thatched roof. 
It was in a deserted spct, five miles from a small 
harbour town, and overshadowed by mountains 
rising up behind it. The land around it was sparsely 
covered with vegetation and, when a dry wind blew in 
off the sea, it would whip small eddies of dust between 
the sewejaartjie bushes. The were aloe plants fingering 
up from the ground, the occasional blossom peering 
out from between the spiked leaves. 


My sister and I spent most of our time on the beach 
which ran down to the sea about five hundred yards 


from the house. It was surrounded by rocks and was 
never used by anybody but ourselves. In the mornings 
we would look for sustained octopuses and the 
brightly coloured fish that would from time to time be 
washed up on the sand. The day after we arrived we 
found a small shark that had nosed too close into 
shore and been trapped out of water. Its mouth had 
opened in a macabre last sneer of death, exposing two 
rows of perfectly formed sharp teeth. We stared at 
them in fascination. 


“Quite big enough to take off your foot,” my sister 
remarked, prodding at the teeth with a stick. 


“And sharp enough. . .” I reached into my pocket 
and took out a pen-knife. As I cut the pink flesh at the 
root of one of the teeth my sister turned away 
squeamishly. The tooth was difficult to extract but I 
eventually succeeded in prising it out. 


“Here...” 
“It smells.” 


“Pll wash it in the sea and polish it. Then I’ll carve it 
into the shape of a shark and use it as a talisman.” 


“What’s that?” 


“Something that means something. It protects 
you.” 


At night, unless the wind had come up, we sat 
outside, cooking heavily-spiced sausages on an open 
fire. We would sit around the flames for warmth while 
my parents sipped at a drink and talked. The sky was 
almost always clear, filled with layers of stars that 
dipped into the horizon of sea and mountain. I 
understood some, but not all of what my parents said. 
When they discussed their friends they talked 
allusively, and I realised that they were rehearsing the 
endless round of petty jealousies and intrigues that 
seemed to make up adult life. It all seemed to me to be 
so pointless. Life was very clear-cut and simple. You 
liked people or you didn’t like them. There needed to 
be no agonizing, no indecision. 


One evening, after I had gone to bed, their 
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discussion seemed more intense. Waking up to the 
sound of raised voices drifting up from below, I went 
through to my sister’s bedroom. She too was awake. 

“Why are they arguing?” 

“They’re arguing about this country,” I replied as I 
crossed to her window and drew the curtain. Beyond 
the rocks was the line of breakers and beyond that was 
darkness. I stared at a pinpoint of light which 
appeared and then vanished in the black of the sea. 
Somewhere a giant fish had broken the surface and 
made the phosphoresence glow. 

“Why argue about this country?” 

“Because they think it’s unhappy.” 

“Why don’t we go away then?” Her tone was 
puzzled. I replied that I did not know. 


The nearest house to our own was half a mile away, 
the only other house on that small peninsula. Like the 
one we were in, it was in the Dutch style, but very 
much more delapidated. Salt from the sea had turned 
the front of the building to a light grey, and vegetation 
grew wild all around the house and under the stoep. 
We never saw any sign of life in the house until one 
evening when we noticed smoke coming out of the 
chimney and spotted someone sitting on a wooden 
box on the stoep. The next day, while attempting to 
trap minute fish stranded in a rock pool, we found 
Klaas standing over us, smiling as he drew on an old 
cob pipe. 

“You'll never catch those, you know.” He spoke in 
English, but it was heavily-accented English of the 
native Afrikaans speaker. He went on to explain to us 
that the movement of our hands through the water 
created a small wave of pressure which would always 
bear the fish away in front of them He took a few puffs 
at the pipe and then spat. 

“You staying over there?” 

We nodded our reply. 

“Come over some time. That’s my place.” He 
pointed to the dilapidated house. “You’ll find me there 
any time. I’m never out.” With that he gave a wave and 
walked off down the beach, stopping to examine 
something which had been washed up and was lying 
amongst some shells. 

Some days later we found ourselves on the beach 
just before sunset, bored with the waves and the rocks 
and at a loss for what to do. I looked towards Klaas’ 
house, saw him standing on the stoep, and waved. 
Klaas waved back, staying where he was, still smoking 
his pipe. Deciding that we would visit him rather than 
stay on the beach, we began to pick our way through 
the scrub bush to the house. 

Klaas welcomed us in a cheerful way and gestured 
for us to sit down. The house seemed even more 
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dilapidated when one came close to it; the paint was 
peeling off the woodwork and the guttering hung 
down from the eaves, at a drunken angle. Klaas him- 
self looked as if his clothes had served him for years; 
the khaki trousers and shirt were frayed at the edges, 
and the leather belt around his waist was cracked and 
dry. And yet he had about him an air of carelessness 
and satisfaction. He must have been in his early forties, 
but his eyes were those of a young man. Years of living 
on the coast had weathered his face with cracks around 
the mouth and eyes, as if some premature geological 
catastrophe had begun to wreak its damage. 

“Would you like to hear some music?” he asked, 
reaching into a pocket to extract a small silver mouth 
organ. 

The music of the Cape is a curious mixture of 
wistfulness and merriment, and the tune that Klaas 
played was typical of that area. The notes were joyous, 
and yet there was a hint of sadness in the long drawn- 
out phrases. 

“What was that?” my sister asked after Klaas 
finished the tune and had taken the mouth organ from 
his lips. 

Klaas wiped his mouth with the back of his hand. 

“Daar kom die Alabama,” he said. “it’s a song 
about a ship that called in at Cape Town during the 
American Civil War. It was called the Alabama and 
the people made up a song about it.” He replaced the 
instrument to his lips and began to play once 
more. This time the tune was slower, more repetitive, 
but once again it seemed infected by a vague longing 
for something. 

“That was January, February,” Klaas explained 
when he finished it. “It’s a Cape Coloured song and 
the words are January, February, March, April, May, 
June, July. Then there’s a pause. Then it goes on — 
August, September, October, November, December. 
It’s easy to remember!” 

“What does it mean?” 

“Anything you want it to. Maybe August and 
September mean one thing to some people and 
something else to others. It’s for you to decide.” 

Now the sun was disappearing behind the 
mountains and the water was bathed in the last of the 
light. The breeze from the sea was still warm, 
becoming cooler as the night set in. 

“Hell, that’s just beautiful, isn’t it“ Klaas pointed 
seawards to where the waves were crashing against the 
beach and the black rocks stood out against the blue. 
“Once this place is in your blood, you can’t get over it, 
you know.” He looked thoughtful as he spoke. “And 
all those bastards can’t take away any of that.” 

We did not know what he meant and, realising that 
we would be expected to return home for dinner, told 
him we had to go. 


That was the one and only time we went to Klaas’ 


house, although we did see him in the distance from 
time to time and once spoke to him on the beach. We 
protested against our father’s stern injunction not to 
call round at his house. He was, we argued, good 
company, and his music was something we enjoyed. 
Eventually, tiring of our objections, my father 
explained. 


“He’s a miscegenist,” he announced flatly 


“What’s that?” 


“He lives with a black woman and he’s been in 
prison for it. Sooner or later they’ll come for him 
again and I don’t want you mixed up in it.” Then he 
continued. “I’m sorry.” 


Between the Green Light 


and the Red Light 
Ron Butlin 


There is a green light and a red light: I sit and look at 
the green light. When it goes off I press the button 
under the red light which has just come on. The 
machine stops and then everyone except for me goes 
down into the pit. Once they have come back out from 
the pit they shout ‘Start her Simon’ and I press the 
button under the green light and it goes on and the 
machine starts: then I wait for a moment, and if the 
green light is still shining then J sit down and look at it. 

I used to go under the machine into the pit like 
everyone else then one day they gave me a message to 
take up to the stacking-room. It is very clean up there 
and the loudspeaker plays Radio-1 all day. After I 
gave the message to the man with the beard he went 
into his office and I walked over to the tray and started 
stacking like the others. I stayed there till the tea- 
break when I thought I’d get found out and told to go 
downstairs to the machine again. Then Gordon told 
me to come with him to have tea. No-one looked at me 
and Gordon found me a cup and asked if I'd started 
here today. I said yes and he laughed and so did some 
of the others. I saw they did not believe me so I drank 
my tea. Then I said that really I had come up from the 
machine with a message and that I'd better get back 
down. now. Gordon laughed again and so did the rest 
of them; he said that everyone in the tea-room had 
come up with a message and stayed there. Only the 
real dafties go back down there he said to me. He then 
said I’d better get my own cup for tomorrow. 

The machine is very big and I work it by pressing the 
buttons under the lights. When the green light is on 
everybody else clears up the waste paper they took out 
from the pit, and then they sit about until I have to 
Stop the machine again by pressing the red button. 
Sometimes they come and talk to me but I cannot look 


at them as I can’t take my eyes off the green light. Ican 
speak to them though. When the red light is on I watch 
them down in the pit. I can tell who has been speaking 
to me as IJ hear them talking to each other down there, 
and if I look closely I can make out what they look | 
like. Then when they are talking to me I try to 
remember who they are. 

This did not happen up in the stacking-room 
because up there everyone talked to each other when 
ever they wanted and sang along with the records 
sometimes. We knew when the machine had stopped 
because there was nothing to stack and instead we tied 
up the different bundles and had time to check that no 
bent or dirty card had come through to us. Then the 
rollers would start again and we’d begin stacking. They 
said I was not to worry and that I’d soon get the hang 
of it. Then one day the foreman asked me if I wanted 
to go back downstairs. Not to clean the pit, he said, 
but to work the machine. I didn’t know what to say so 
I said yes. 

When I got home at night I tell my wife that the 
machine broke down so many times, and that I started it 
again. She is pleased that 1 am good at my work. 

Last night the man who does my job kept stopping 
the machine. They could not find out what was wrong, 
and then they sent him home. Only he could 
understand how time stretched between the green 
light going off and the red light going on: and howit is 
never long enough to press the red button, but how it 
gets longer and longer each time. 


Alan Mason 
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As Seasons Change 
Eric MacDonald 


He had been lying on his back for some time now, 
without speaking. Carol was sitting by his side, her 
legs tucked beneath her. The grass was slightly damp. 
He looked up at the sky. It was still blue, but moving 
in from the north, slowly, ever so slowly, there was a 
heavy bank of cloud. 

“I think it might rain,” he said. 

She followed his gaze then turned back to look at 
him. “Where did Howard go?” she asked. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Martin...” 

“What?” 

She paused. “There’s some tea left in the flask. 
Would you like some more?” 

“No. Thanks.” 

She shuddered, “I think I’ll have some; I feel cold.” 

A tiny spider had found its way onto his hand, 
scuttling nervously, back and forth. He watched it 
with a mild curiosity. 

“What’s wrong?” she shyly asked. 

“There’s a spider on my hand.” 

“That’s not what I meant.” 

“What?” 

“T thought . . .” her voice trailed away. She shifted 
her position in a manner that irritated him. She 
poured herself some tea from the flask. 

Martin waited. He was aware of the spider 
exploring his index finger. Suddenly, and vehemently 
he shook his hand, then rolled over onto his stomach. 
He forced words from deep inside, “Grass is a bit wet.” 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“What’s wrong?” he asked. 

She tried a smile; “I asked first.” 

He pulled a piece of clover from the grass under his 
hands; tore it apart. 

“Well, Pll tell you something,” he said. “There’s 
nothing wrong with me. There’s something wrong 
with you.” 

He turned to challenge her reaction, but her look 
gave away none of her feelings. He was about to stare 
her down but decided, resignedly, not to bother. He 
tried again, with words: 

“You didn’t have to come if you didn’t want to.” 

“But I wanted to,” she replied. 

“You didn’t say a word on the bus. Not a damned 
word all the way.” 

She sipped her tea, “I couldn’t think of anything to 
say. You two were talking all the time.” 

He gave his scorn full rein, “You should have joined 
the conversation.” 

“TI couldn’t hear it,” she said, very carefully. 

He thought about his next question, asked it 
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sharply, and was glad it sounded the way it did, “Do 
you love Howard?” 

“No.” 

Her answer came as an anti-climax. He had hoped 
for something bigger, something that would have 
given him the opportunity to shout, reduce her to 
tears. He could not accept her answer, “Just ‘No’! Like 
that?” 

“What do you want me to say?” 

“Well,” he replied, “it would explain your 
behaviour. Why didn’t you go with him. You wanted 
to go with him, did’nt you? He’s gone up to the ruin.” 

He had a brief vision of Howard, firm and skinny, 
smiling, as usual, as if he held some inner secret, and 
moving with that barely controlled nervous energy 
through the dusty, moulded and roofless rooms, like 
an actor viewing the set of a play on his first night. 

Her voice shattered his reverie. “I thought you 
didn’t know where he’d gone?” 

He was casual, “It didn’t seem important when you 
asked.” 

“It wasn’t.” She fingered her hair back from her 
brow, “I don’t care if he comes back or not.” 

He got quickly to his feet. “I think P’'ll go and look 
for him.” 

She lay back on the damp grass. “Do you think he 
wants you to?” she smiled up at him, crushing the last 
of the flower in his hand. 

He shuffled uneasily, “How do I know what he 
wants?” 

“I thought you were perfect friends, always 
attuned?” 

“Howard ts attuned to no one.” 

She was still smiling, “You sound as if you don’t like 
him?” 

He picked nervously at some grass sticking to his 
pullover, “Don’t be stupid.” 

“Then you do like him?” 

“Of course I do. Don’t you?” 

She sat up again, “Oh.” Shrugged. 

“He likes you,” he said defensively. 

Carol started to put plastic cups and paper plates 
back into the basket, “I neither like nor dislike him.” 

“Magnanimous.” 

Her voice was cold and she did not look at him, 
“Generosity was never one of my strong points.” 

He searched for words. “Are you coming?” 

“T think I'll wait here. You go on. He’ll be waiting 
for you.” 

“What makes you think he won’t be waiting for 
you?” 

She sounded weary of bickering, “I’m ‘sure he is. 
Waiting for us both.” 

“Well?” He waited, wondering if she was going to 
cry. 

But no, “I’ve been to the ruin before and I don’t feel 
like going again. What is it anyway? An old house...” 

“Mansion,” he interrupted. 

“” . grass on the floor, cracks in the walls, birds in 
the roof and the whole place smells into the bargain . . .” 

“It’s haunted,” he claimed, foolishly. 

“Martin, you'll never grow up.” She rose from the 


grass and stood there looking at him. “You're a year 
older than me and you still believe in ghosts. Or, you’d 
like to believe in them.” 

She turned away and looked up at the sky, “it is 
going to rain.” 

A few leaves drifted down from a nearby tree. 

“You know something?” he did not wait fora reply. 
“You have no imagination.” 

She did not turn to him. “I’m fourteen. I want some 
reality.” 

He wanted to say she sounded as if she were forty, 
but that seemed too obvious, and anyway, he was tired 
of picking on her, and just a little frightened that in 
some way she was beginning to get the upper hand. 

“Will you be here?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “I'll be here.” 

He turned away and wandered in the direction of 
the ruin, aware that she was looking after him. He 
broke into a run, a feeling of nausea deep in the back 
of his throat.There was something of fear inhim. High 
above, the bank of cloud had broken and scattered 
across the sky, paling the already watery sun. A 
dankness came off the vegetation underfoot and from 
the trees that lined the path before him. 

The green had gone from the evergreens, and in this 
light the leaves now seemed black, heavy and 
menacing with their spiky little thorns. Above them, 
the trees continued to shed the last of their damp, 
mushy brown leaves. He stopped, gasping for breath 
and retching drily over some brilliantly coloured, but 
obscenely shaped toadstools, his eyes catching their 
every detail in a strangely detached way. Finally he 
fetched a handkerchief from his pocket and wiped at 
his mouth, surprised to find there only a thin trickle of 
saliva. 

At last he saw it, standing in its clearing, a great hole 
torn in the upper part of one wall. It filled the 
clearance with stillness. The first drops of cold rain 
started to fall. He hurried on. 

“Howard?” he called, “Howard, are you there?” 

There was no reply. 

He pushed past the mouldering door which clung 
with the feebleness of its age to the worm-eaten frame. 
The smell hit him at once, but he couldn’t be sick now 
— the smell of waste and human urine. The house, if 
anything, was haunted by its recent past, weak- 
bowelled weekenders, birds and small animals. Here 
and there the debris of the curious, a discarded 
cigarette packet, broken lemonade bottles, beer cans, 
crisps and chocolate wrappers. And worse. He 
thought of his poor ghosts. 

“Howard?” 

Where was he? “It’s me! Martin!” 

He searched the eight lower rooms and hesitated at 
the top of the steps that led down into the total 
darkness of the cellar. 

“Howard? Are you down there?” 

Perhaps he was. Perhaps he had fallen. Broken an 
arm; a leg; his neck! Could he be? Really? Down there? 
He imagined Howard, stretched out, unseeing, still, 
dead still, no longer alive. No longer moving. No 
longer seeing or caring. But Howard never cared. 


Cared? Cared about what? Where was this line of 
thought taking him? Howard must have cared about 
something! Someone. Carol? She certainly cared 
about things; about people. Not that she cared about 
Howard. Hadn’t she said that? He thought. After all, 
what did it matter what she said. All that mattered was 
that Howard was lying at the foot of these steps, in the 
dark, dead or bleeding to death, and he, Martin, did 
not have the strength of the courage to enter that 
darkness, that unknown region, alone. There were 
responsibilities he could not face alone and this was 
one of them. If Howard was alone now it was because 
he had brought it on himself. But it was all so wrong — 
it should be so simple — knowing something was 
wrong, not knowing what. 

The ghosts were back again. The rain was falling 
heavier now, pattering about the house and spraying 
in through the glassless window-frames. It was an 
insistent, thin noise, that stirred whispering echoes 
and tiny movements down there, in the cellar. 

He backed away from the top step, a vivid picture of 
Howard’s accusing body dragging its way up the dark 
Stairs and into the half-light of the sour-smelling 
room. 

But the voice came from behind him, “Looking for 
me?” 

He turned sharply to look into his friend’s smiling 
face. It was a face without a care in the world. A face 
full of confidence, so youthful that it pained Martin, 
made him feel — unbelievably — old. He stepped 
back. 

Howard reached out, his hand catching Martin’s 
shoulder, “What’s wrong? I heard you. Upstairs. I was 
upstairs. I heard you.” 

“Why didn’t you answer?” 

“Does it matter?” 

He felt awkward, looked a way for a moment, then 
felt the grin spread across his face. He looked back, 
“No it doesn’t matter.” 

There was silence for a moment. Howard withdrew 
the clasp from his shoulder, “The rain. It’s heavy, isn’t 
it? Where’s Carol?” 

Martin shrugged, “Where I left her. By the picnic 
basket.” 

“What’s she doing there? Why didn’t she come?” 

“She didn’t want to.” 

“Why not?” 

“I told you, Howard. She didn’t want to.” 

“She’s stupid. She’ll get wet. Soaked.” 

“Let her.’ 

“It’s not important. Still she should have come, with 
you.” 

Martin stuck his hands into his pockets, “D’you 
love her?” 

“Carol!” Howard was still smiling. “Never thought 
about it.” 

Martin felt a slight tremor in his legs, even as he 
spoke, “That’s the .. . you never. . .”, and to his 
horror, he heard his voice rise. He turned away. 
“Well,” he said, as if that explained everything. 

“I like her,” Howard ventured. “She'll come. She 
can’t be that silly.” 
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“Look!” Martin roared, and kicked away some 
broken plaster, “She doesn’t like you!” 

He turned back. For the suggestion of a moment, an 
uncertainty crossed Howard’s face. “Why not?” 

“I'm going upstairs,” Martin muttered, moving 
away and hurrying, two at a time up the stairway that 
curved out of the hall. 

Great gouts of rain came splashing into his face up 
here. There was little left of the roof, and in the 
crannies the water seeped dirtily through deserted 
birds nests and down the once cream and green wall. 
The marble mantelpiece had broken and fallen away 
from the black hole of the fireplace, and in places the 
floor had given way altogether, thrusting, baring the 
lattice work underneath, like loose yellow-brown 
teeth, caught in an irregular grin. 

Howard caught up with him. “What did I do?” he 
asked. “Why doesn’t she like me?” 

The rain passed through Martin’s shirt, slicking it 
across his chilled chest. He trembled. 

Howard wandered about, wary of the holes, “I can 
make her like me. Hah, there’s nothing to it.” 

“There isn’t. Is there,” Martin agreed. 

Howard decided to change the subject, “I’m going 
fishing tomorrow, with Derek and Neil. Want to 
come?” 

“Maybe.” 

That seemed to be the end of that conversation. 
Howard came back with the earlier one. “She likes 
you, doesn’t she? Carol, I mean.” 

“I know who you mean. I try not to give her 
reason.” 

Howard was nonplussed, “Why?” 

He was slightly surprised by his own reply, “She 
doesn’t give anything. She wants to take it all.” 
Nevertheless, he took a little mental note to quote it to 
her, next time she upset him. 

Howard shook his head in mock seriousness. “You 
know what’s wrong with you...” 

“What?” 

“You've got too much imagination,’ Howard 
replied. 

Defence. “She’s a bore.” 

“And you can be a boor!” But even as he said it, 
Howard looked guilty. He apologised, “I’m sorry.” 

“Why apologise? Insults and apologies come too 
easy from you. Do you ever examine what you say?” 
He knew he could normally reduce Howard with 
words. 

But today was different. Howard smiled 
reasonably, “That’s not true. Why do you always want 
a drama?” 

Martin was shocked. “I don’t.” 

“Then, what?” 

Howard waited for a few moments. “I wish you 
would finish what you begin!” 

Words again, “I can’t do something you might not 
like.” 

Howard looked upwards, “The rain’s going off.” 

“Amazing.” 

“Hmn? What is?” 
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“The bloody rain going off!” 

“Oh.” 

“Howard, I want you to do something for me.” 

“What?” looking bemused. 

“Will you?” 

“Depends. Doesn’t it?” 

How could he put it? “Tell me... you tell me what 
you want.” 

Howard looked at him, puzzled. “What I want? 
Well... want... I’ve got most of what I want. I mean 
.. Pll want more, I suppose. . . but I don’t know what 
that more is. Yet. I'll have to wait until I know, or it 
happens, or comes along. 

Oh, he thought, Howard. “I wish I had your 
confidence,” he said. 

Howard gave a shy, but encouraging laugh, 
“You've got confidence.” 

“I wish to God you wouldn’t give me assurances 
that I’ve got all that I’m looking for. I’m not you. I...1 
recognise I have nothing! Nothing! — I want. I hurt 
and I want all the time and . . . and when, if ever, I get 
everything ... I know I won’t know it! Because .. . I 
have not...” 

The unexpected vehemence of his outburst was 
draining him, and he could not find all the words. 
“Ah,” he cried, “leave me alone.” 

Howard looked troubled, but he remained 
reasonable, “All right.” He walked to the point where 
once there had been a window, “Hey, look, there’s 
Carol. ’m going down. Coming?” He turned to 
Martin, “Come on. Come and watch me turn on the 
fatal charm... .” 

Martin tried to smile. “I’ve seen it all before. I'll be 
down in a minute...” 

He listened to Howard run downstairs, scattering 
broken plaster into the hall below. He wandered over 
to the hole in the wall and watched Carol 
approaching. She became aware of himat the moment 
Howard dashed from the doorway below. Howard 
followed her gaze upwards. Martin raised an arm in 
greeting. They waved back, and Howard beckoned. 
Carol let Howard take her arm and they turned away, 
moving back in the direction from Which she came. 

Martin turned into the room, crossed to the 
shattered fireplace and dabbed his finger into some 
wet grit in the hearth. He was sure he felt nothing. It 
was as if he was ceasing to exist. And he would, if he 
did not express something. 

He proceeded to write on the wall, in capital letters: 

MARTIN LOVES, MARTIN LOVES. MAR 

The house waited for him to continue. 

But Martin had finished. 


Schools 


‘HARVEY’ 
Barbara Young (15) 
Buckhaven High School 


Harvey was a quiet man. Even though his hands 
had become rough and engraved with dirt from years 
of hard work down the pit, his quiet manner had 
stayed the same. He was a tall gaunt man with large 
feet misshapen from wearing ill-fitting boots. His legs 
were long and powerful as were his arms and his hands 
had lost their sense of touch long ago. His broad 
shoulders stooped slightly giving the impression that 
he had weathered many a strong wind. His hair was 
dusty black, his face thin with the skin drawn tightly 
around his cheek bones. It had a blue tinge to it from 
the veins which had arisen from a life of toil and 
labour. The blue light in his eyes reflected wisdom. 
Here was a man at peace with himself and at one with 
nature. 

Shoulders slightly rounded, he would walk slowly 
home when his shift was finished. He washed his hard 
day’s toil away and would sit and smoke his pipe while 
his wife got his tea ready. Sometimes he might pick up 
a newspaper and read through it, paying particular 
attention to current affairs and the football on the 
back page, wondering, as he knew everyone else did, if 
he might, someday, win the pools. 

When he had eaten it was natural for Harvey to step 
into his small, well-kept, backyard to feed his racing 
pigeons. Racing them at the week-end gave him much 
enjoyment but his real pleasure was in training them 
to come to his call and looking after them. Every 
pigeon had its own name and its own special place in 
Harvey’s heart. 

Harvey also took a great interest in his garden 
where roses, phlox and anemones flourished under his 
gentle care. Anemones were his favourite and scarlet, 
blue, white, deep pink and mauve dominated his 
garden most of the year. He took extra pains to plant 
the corms in October so that they would bloom in 
spring and again February so that they would be there 
until summer. He saw his garden as place where light 
gave birth to pretty flowers and made them flourish as 
the cramped pit had made him stoop and its darkness 
weakened his eyesight. The coal dust had taken root in 
his lungs which would probably send him to an early 
grave. He was not afraid of dying and thought little of 
it. Somehow, because he had come face to face with it 
during the war and then down the pit he came to 
understand it. It was only when one knew nothing 


about death that one was afraid. 

The tavern down the road was a favourite haunt of 
Harvey. He liked the atmosphere given by its 
mahogany bar, thick glass windows, and the 
humming noises of a closely knit community. Here in 
this very place miners drank, joked together and 
often, when they had returned to the pit, died 
together. Harvey would relish the thirst-quenching 
beer which could wash the dust out of his throat as tea, 
which he had had before-hand, could not, 

On Sunday afternoons, after church was 
finished, Harvey went bowling. He particularly 
enjoyed this because it was a change to put his wits and 
skill against his workmates, where down the pit it was 
essential for everyone to work together. He had won 
many cups for his team against men, not always 
miners, from neighbouring vilages. On Sunday 
evenings he would sit in his garden or if the weather 
was bad relax with his pipe and newspaper in his 
armchair trying to make the most of these last free 
moments before going once more down the pit. 

Harvey had hard hands and they could have no 
sense of touch because of his circumstances but he had 
a soft heart and could hold in these, same hands, with 
loving care, without crushing, a small bunch of 
delicate flowers. Harvey, despite his hard exterior, 
was a gentle man. 


SHELLS ON THE BEACH 
Ruth Mathewson (13) 
Glenwood High School 


Sand-covered sea-shells, beauty hidden, 
Bare feet, tramping feet, shells down- 
trodden. 

Huge, clam shells, ribbed with time, 
Washed and polished by the salty brine. 
Upturned shells catching the light, 
Mother-of-pearl, gleaming bright. 

The brightest colours, not the dull, 
Eye-catching and inviting to the 
hungry gull. 

Delicate pinks and yellow-golds, 
Colours bright, brilliant and bold. 
Mellow blues and softest peach 

Adorn the shells on a sun-kissed 

beach. 

Whelks and winkles, conches and 
cones, 

Blend delicately in shades and tones. 
The silent, blue sea the beach envelopes, 
Hiding away the clams and 

scallops 

On the dappled waters where white 
horses play, 

beauties lie hidden for another day. 
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STAR ATTRACTIONS 
Catriona Grant (14) 
Beath Senior High School 


Countless disappearing nebulae; 

Several pulse dimly, barely visible, 

While a scattering shine gaudily, steadily; 
heavenly bodies, misshapen asteroids 
Occasionally out-staged by blazing comets, 
The one-hit-wonders of the galaxy. 


THE END OF THE WORLD 
Heather Richardson (16) 
Queen Anne High School, Dunfermline 


Who would have thought that a world 
Could end, would end thus? 

That a world of great beauty, 

That great men have fought for, 
Should end with the touch of a switch. 


Who would have thought that men 
Could end this world of ours? 

With thoughts of strength and power 
That have mushroomed into war, 
Destroying the peace we have striven for. 


Who would have thought we 

Could be, would be the cause of this? 
We've destroyed it all, 

Life and the living. 


We've killed them with the touch of a switch. 


FRED THE PUDDOCK 
Nicholas Bell (13) 
Madras College, St Andrews 


Fred the puddock, the gaukish fellow, 
Mostly green and slightly yellow. 
Splashed an’ swam an’ sprauchlin’ about, 
When he croaked it was like a shout. 


He cold an’ wet an’ a wobbly lump, 

The slightest sound will make him jump. 
Lives on golloch, flies an’ things, 
Especially fond o’ meals on wings. 
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INSANITY 

Elspeth MacDonald (16) 
Woodmill High School, 
Dun fermline 


The hum of voices rose to a screeching crescendo, 
until the whole of subconscious seemed to scream out 
at them, “Shut up! I want to be alone, to be able to 
think!” 


But instead he sat there placidly, listening to their 
whining voices telling him of their desires, their 
failures, their problems, their worries. His ears 
listened to the tales but his mind did not. In his mind 
he was deep in the dark bowels of a thick pine forest, 
tiny slivers of sunlight poking through the chinks in 
the branches of the trees, reaching into the innermost 
recesses of his mind, as if seeking to bring some 
warmth of understanding to his tormented soul. 


He seemed to spend all his time listening to people’s 
complaints, making sympathetic, consoling noises. 
Even when the last of a long line of patients had gone 
away from his office, thinking that at least the man 
behind the desk understood and cared, he still had to 
face his wife and a report of the day’s crises and 
catastrophies. He would drive home slowly, to 
distance himself from her incessant prattle, hoping that 
some day he could think and reason, could decide 
what was important to him. He gripped the steering 
wheel with strong, yet shaking hands. His knuckles 
turned white with the pressure and his face paled until 
he looked like an old marble statue, his features 
roughed by time. His body tensed up as he listened to 
the deafening roar of the traffic jam, and then he 
began to shake uncontrollably, until suddenly, he 
screamed. 


“You all right, sir?” 

He looked at the policeman who was scrutinizing 
him carefully through the open window, and grinned 
sheepishly, “Um . . . yes, thanks. Just had a hectic 
day.” 

Haven't we all, sir? Well, good day!” 

He he longed to expiain to this man that he was 
bored — bored with life, that he was tired of listening 
to other screwballs pouring forth their worries for him 
to mop up. Now someone else could clear up the mess 
of his disordered mind; someone could lock him ina 
little private cell where he could be alone with his 
thoughts. 

Confused, he watched the traffic clear before him. 
Death would be a welcome, private release. But, he 
thought cynically, he was needed; needed to talk to the 
lonely, tormented people who came to see this 
understanding man. He would never be alone — 
never! Loneliness did not exist. 

He pressed down hard on the accelerator. 


SUNLIGHT 


Gwyneth Duff (12) 
Madras College, St Andrews 


An eerie shaft of dim light. ; 
Seeks the spaces between green foliage. 
A pale wan sun sends forth its rays. 


SLEEP 
Mandy Turner (15) 
Woodmill High School, Dunfermline 


Tendrils of mist at night, 

Swirling light in the darkness of my subconscious. 
Far away voices whispering in a chasm, 

Out of sight, out of mind. 

Drifting thoughts in a sea of emptiness 

That don’t register in my brain. 

I open my eyes and see a white wall, 

The voices cease. 

The feel of a cool hand on my brow 

And I sleep. 


REGULUS TWO 
Anne Ballantyne (15) 
Kirkland High School, Methil 


The man in the air-lock saw the hatch slide 
noiselessly open to reveal the empty blackness of space. 
He moved out, and made his way across the skin of the 
spacecraft like a fly clinging to a wall, magnetic shoes 
clamping on to the smooth metal surface. Suddenly, 
the ship jerked sideways and his feet lost their grip. 
The man spun slowly off into space, his suit shining 
like a splinter of starlight. 

Inside the United Nations’ ‘Explorer’ Lewis stared 
with disbelief into the monitor. He punched the com 
button, but the radio was dead. What had caused the 
ship to move like that? Shaking himself out of his 
trance, he turned to Andrews, who was sitting gazing 
at him. 

“What the hell happened?” he demanded hoarsely. 

“I don’t know”. The voice was, incredibly, tinged 
with amusement. 

“Bring him in!” 

“No!” 

“What?” Lewis was shocked. “What’s got into you 
man! He’ll die unless we get to him in time!” 

“That, Captain, was the idea.” 

“You’re mad-insane!” 


“Perhaps. But now it’s your turn, Captain!’ 

Lewis reached for his blaster, but it was too late. 
Andrews held up the gun he had had hidden on his lap, 
and pressed the trigger. Lewis slumped back against 
the console, his eyes huge with shock and pain. Blood 
trickled quietly to the floor. 

“Why?” he whispered before he died. “For God’s 
sake, why?” He voice trailed off, and his body slid to 
the floor. 

Andrews watched for a moment with strange, alien 
eyes, sparkling with suppressed emotion. 

“Not long now,” he muttered to himself as he swun 
his chair round to face the monitor. 

“Not long now.” 

The man in the spacesuit watched the splendour of 
eternity as he moved slowly through space. He knew 
he was going to die. But what a destiny, to drift, 
lifeless, amongst the stars, till some sun’s gravitational 
field sucked his corpse into a sea of exploding gases. 
Just before his oxygen gave out, wild insane laughter 
came over the radio. He tried to answer, but the radia 
went dead again. A terrible roaring spread through his 


‘brain as his oxygen ran out, then he, too, died. 


It had been a routine survey; checking new worlds 
for valuable exports and colonisation prospects. 
Regulus Two had just been another stop on the six 
month voyage, but turned out to be much, much more 
important. Andrews and Lewis had taken one of the 
scout craft down to the planet’s surface — Regulus 
Two had an atmosphere that breatheable for humans, 
though richer in water vapour than most planets. A 
man could not stay there too long, or he would slowly 
drown through water in his lungs! 

Lewis was the Captain of the ship and specialised in 
biology. Andrews was a mineralist with a Ph.D. in 
nuclear physics. Martin, the technician and pilot, had 
stayed on board the ship. The scout had landed safely, 
and Lewis and Andrews, after environmental checks, 
had ventured out to explore this alien planet. 

Lewis shivered, even though the breeze which swept 
through the forest was not unpleasant. He wished that 
he could feel easier about his place -- God knew how 
many strange:planets he had visited, but none had had 
this weird feeling about them, as though the very trees 
and rocks were watching him, and resenting his 
presence. He shook himself vigorously and refused to 
acknowledge his instincts. It was imagination, 
nothing more. He continued collecting samples, 
keeping as close to the scout as he could. 

When Lewis and Andrews had parted, to carry out 
their respective tasks, Andrews had headed towards 
the hills rather than the lush forest; he was more 
interested in what minerals and metals this planet had 
to offer. He walked steadily towards the start of the 
foothills, the slightly lighter gravity-only two-thirds g- 
making his footsteps larger and bouncier than they 
would have been on Sol Three (Earth). In half an hour 
he had reached the first of the foothills and began to 
climb the gently sloping gradient towards the summit. 

At the top he paused and looked around him. The 
unearthly landscape did not unnerve him. On the 
contrary, it made him feel placid and perfectly calm, 
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as though some unseen force was soothing his mind 
and helping him to think logically and clearly. It was a 
relief to get away from the close confines of the ship. 
Jenkins was all right, but Lewis-God! How he hated 
him. He should have been the Captain, not that 
spineless coward. 

As he stood there, with paranoia surging within his 
brain, his attention was caught by the sparkle of water 
behind an outcrop of rock. It glimmered enticingly, 
seeming to pull him towards it. As if pulled along by 
some unseen current he made his way down the hill to 
the rocks. He passed the rocky outcrop, and came in 
full view of the pool. 

It lay before him, shimmering in the red rays of 
Regulus. In the centre, pushing its wy through the 
surface of the water, was what looked like an outcrop 
of rock crystal. Andrews eyes were riveted by this orb 
of translucent, shimmering colours. He walked, as 
though hypnotized, into the water which came no 
higher than his waist. in front of the orb he paused, then 
slowly laid his hands on both sides of the crystal. His 
head fell back and his mouth opened in a soundless 
scream. He felt as if he were falling, falling through 
eternity, into the crystal. When he recovered he 
slowly relaxed his muscles and opened his eyes. A 
curious metamorphosis had come over him. His eyes, 
though appearing normal at first glance, were alien 
and cold. He knew now, what he had to do. Regulus 
Two must nat be exploited, at any cost. 

Andrews leant back in his chair as the spaceship 
swung closer and closer to the mighty star he could see 
expanding and burning below him. The end would 
come soon and the Great Ones — the crystal beings — 
would be safe. He closed his eyes, and waited for 
death. 


SNOWBOUND 
Russell Scott (16) 
Queen Anne High School, Dun fermline 


Cocooned in house — 

Bound to circles, 

Rounding corners, meeting myself 

Wheeling, gyrating, 

Frustrating. 

Rotor flailing in my helicopter head: 

Flight impossible. 

Drifting thoughts — and snow — pile up 
in my Christmas chrysalis. 


BRUMBIES 
Gwyneth Duff (12) 
Madras College, St Andrews 


Through the Wild Australian outback 
The ominous pounding of unshod hooves on 


parched grass. 


Eyes wide with fear, like fiery Opals. 
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DEATH 
Barbara McGarry (17) 
Glenrothes High School 


They saw it and smelt it; 

now she touched it. 

The concerned tone 

told her what she feared. 

The tone turned to rabble, turned to drone, 
Death whispered in her ear — she heard — 
She felt — she had touched. 

Their sorrowful looks gave them away, 

She sat in her rocking chair and ran 

her fingers along the wood. 

The tears trickled down her face. 


She closed her eyes and felt no more. 


THE EXODIST 
Andrew Patrizio (14) 
Woodmill High School, 
Dunfermline 


Crumbling earth shatters the land. 

Reverberating rock shows menacing anger. 

The signs of threatening violence. 

Awaken a panic in living hearts. 

Countries show their anguish to escape the erupting 


planet. 


A magnitude of brains battle, 

Indecision plagues even the greatest minds. 
Our planet might be crumbling under our feet. 
But perhaps a temporary movement of Earth 
Is causing this upheaval, 

And all will be concluded soon. 


“Leave! and find other glaxies”. 

“We have the resources”. 

“Stay! All will end”. 

“Don’t give up all you’ve worked for”. 


“T will go. 

This planet will be one big volcano. 

I will explore other worlds. 

I know when the world’s time is marked 
You too should go. You have time”. 


On a barren waste-land, 

In a small station situated where no-one else can 
witness, 

A powerful, but small projectile sets itself. 

With the driver of a liberated dove 

It explodes through the atmosphere, 

Away from the burning Earth. 

leading the path for other escapes. 


The massive Earth loses detail. 

Large lakes shrink into larger countries, 
Which in turn vanish into a blue-green haze. 
The colossal sphere remains a bubble, 
Fleating in a vacuum... 

Waiting to pop. ; 


In the ominous silence, the crackle and buzz of the 
radio, 

Echoes over the walls of the insignificant cell. 

As it winds its way into the maze of stars, 

Earth control station erupts into a state of joy. 

“We're all right. 

The quaking’s stopped. It’s stopped. It’s stopped. 


A sharp crack comes over the radio. 
The only communication is broken, 
And lost in the space. 

An irreparable line is withdrawn. 


Earth looks a shiny blue. 
The fated bubble still holds a place in the Universe. 
The sun’s rays shimmer off its beautifully curved 


surface. 


An incidental life looks with bewildered eyes 
At throbbing Earth still revolving round the sun. . 


GOING HOME 
Alan Laing (15) 
Kirkland High School, Methil 


Bob looked out across the vast expanse of the city. 
From his vantage point on the roof, he could see right 
across to the mountains to the south of the city. His 
attention was drawn to the sky, where the sun was 
shining brilliantly. His thoughts wandered yet again 
to the small capsule that was somewhere up there. 
He'd followed the flight since the launch a few days 
earlier, and he knew how important this mission was. 
Mankind had waited for hundreds of years to fulfil 
this dream. In a few days the dream would become 
reality. Of the three men in the capsule, two of them 
would walk on the surface of another world. 


Tearing himself away from the view, Bob headed 
for the stairs that would take him to ground level. He'd 
heard on the radio that the capsule would just be 
visible as a small point of light as it approached its 
target, and so he decided to go out and watch it from 
outside the city. From his apartment he called up and 
cleared this Central City Control. 


Twenty minutes he was staring up at the sky again, 


this time with the sun at his back. He could just make 
out a few starts through the glow from the sun. He 
found the half-full globe of the primary a little way 
above the horizon! Though he’d seen it many times 
before, the sight of that beautiful blue-green globe still 
filled him with awe. He’d often tried to imagine what 
the sun would look like shining from a blue sky. After 
staring up for a few minutes he located the tiny 
moving point of light that would be the capsule. As he 
watched it, he thought back to when he was a boy. he 
could remember his tutor explaining how a huge 
nuclear holocaust had wiped out all life on earth. 
Mankind had survived only because of a small base on 
the moon. Bob and fifty-thousand other human 
beings were descended from just fifty men and women 
who’d been on the moon when the holocaust 
happened. 


It had taken seven hundred years for the radiation 
levels on earth to die down enough for men to go back. 
And Bob would be one of the first to go back, for he 
had been chosen to go on the first recolonisation 
flight. It would be unusual to be able to walk about 
outside a city without a suit, to breathe real, 
unprocessed air. 


After staring at the slow-moving point of light for 
some time, he turned and walked back towards the 
huge transpare .c dome that covered the city. For the 
moment he was going home. If all went well for the 
three men up there in the capsule, it wouldn’t be long 
till mankind was going home. 


SADNESS 
Susan Baker (15) 
Queen Anne High School, Dunfermline 


It creeps up on you unawares, 
Then it jumps 

And you're caught in the snare. 
There’s no escape. 

Breath comes in lumps. 

You wipe away a tear 

Then hear 


’ A thump, Turn 


to find happiness. 
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ATTACK! | 
Carolyne Richardson (13) 
Madras College, St. Andrews 


The approaching shadow looms over the field. 
Silently, swooping, gliding on the warm silence of the 
gentle breeze. The mice nibble at ease in the warmth of 
the sun, at the swaying ears of ripe, golden corn. 
Steadily the dark shadow of the sharp-eyed-hawk 
wheels silently across the open field. The mice, 
although still nibbling at the stalks, feel suddenly 
uneasy when the warm air becomes colder. They 
glance up. The hawk is there, sailing smoothly on the 
tranquil breeze, circling round, hovering gently 
above its defenceless prey. The dark silhouette blots 
out the bright rays of summer sunlight. The 
defenceless mice freeze immediately with a terrified 
fear. But the sleek hawk has spotted them. He 
remains, elevated above, on a gentle breeze, the mice 
dart away, petrified. The silent hawk spirals gently 
and gracefully downwards. They scuttle to safety 
frantically, shivering violently in their attempt to seek 
their domain. But one must be sacrificed for the sake 
of the others who disappear into the braken.. The 
sharp talons sink fatally into the soft flesh of the 
mouse. it crouches, sinking back onto its haunches 
and tries to scuttle away into the corn forest 
surrounding. But rooted to the spot with terror and 
shock the first spots of thick red blood gush to the 
surface and trickles aimlessly down the furry coat. 
And then with a hungry passion the hawk rips and 
tears the flesh with its sharp talons and sinister beak. 


SNOW 
Sandra McQueen (13) 
Woodmill High School, Dunfermline 


Falling and falling, 

White snow flakes, 

All shapes and sizes, 

Some big some small, 

As white as sheep, 

As soft as cushions, 

Falling, falling never stopping. 


Children playing, 

Building snowman, 

Fighting, laughing in the snow. 
Falling, falling, falling heavily 
White snow, soft snow, 
Falling and falling. 
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THE WATERFALL 
Shona Mackie (14) 
Woodmill High School, Dunfermline 


East river, 
Swirling rapids, 
Unkown depths, 
Doomed lifes, 
Jagged rocks 
Splitting water, 
White foam, 
Disappearing edge, 
Dragging forces, 
Helpless resistance, 
Experience over, 
Falling, falling, 
Reached bottom, 
Rocks — splatter. 


THIS WAS MEANT TO BE A LOVE POEM 
Katherine Houseman (17) 
Inverkeithing High School 


You don’t want me to promise 

to obey you; you don’t believe 

in the traditional idea of 

a man owning his wife. 

You'll let me keep my job 
because I’ll have time to wash 

the breakfast dishes before 

I leave for work and Pll 

be home in time to cook your tea. 
I'll be able to do the housework 
at night. I won’t disturb you 
because you'll be at the pub or 
practising your golf. Oh, yes 

we'll have a modern-day marriage. 
And you expect me to say “Yes”? 


SHADOWS 
Carol Dair (14) 
Woodmill High School, Dunfermline 


In dying embers, they appear, 

Causing hurt — causing fear, 

In dampened hallways, and winding stairs, 
You don’t have to look far, they’ll be there. 


In darkened rooms their shapeless forms, 
Inexorable presences short or long, 

In back street alleys quietly they track you, 
Following us everywhere — Do they have to? 


SWEET TALKING 


Kerry Brady (17) 
Woodmill High School, Dunfermline 


The man lay under the park bench 

And the eyes rocked, 

The water lapped around him 

And the eyes rolled 

Right out into the water. 

Plop! they fell under the moon of blood 
“Oh dear,” said The Man from Mars. 
(Chocolate gives you spots). 

The woman in the womoon 

Peered into the sockets, 

“Alls black, cap’n,” she womooned eyeronically. 
“Ha, Ha,” said the eyes, 

Sam said sitting up alliteratively alert, 

“T can’t see my eyes,” 

Womooned the woman in the womoon. 
It’s dark when the moons about. 
“Chocolate eyes,” marmered The Man from Mars. 
And the eyes dissolved 

In laughter 

In the pool 

And drowned. 


SCARS 
Katherine Houseman (17) 
Inverkeithing High School 


You say that if we were lovers 
You'd leave me unscarred. 
This only proves you 

don’t understand about 

the scars that don’t show. 


THE INCOMING TIDE 
Howard McKenzie (15) 
Madras College, St Andrews 


A smell drifts in the air, 

A rotten crab. 

No sound from the hard sand 

While the water crawls in like an army of 


ants, invading, covering, hiding. 


The fisherman quickens his pace, 
As the dark creeps in. 


BALLOONS 
Gwyneth Duff (12) 
Madras College, St Andrews 


See him standing amidst a sea of colourful bubbles. 

A desolate island cut off by his unpopularity from 
the rest of the world. 

A corner-piece to the busy scene of the marketplace. 


THE HERD 
Rachel Watt (14) 
Madras College, St Andrews 


Dawn 
And a hundred thousand hooves 
Pound across the peat. 
And a hundred thousand antlers 
Silhouetted 
Make a forest on the skyline. 


Stag 
Proud head is bent in pain or rather 
Resignation to a fate unjust, 
Undignified and cruel, 


His crumpled limbs an epitaph 
To Freedom. 


No Chase 


No pit of strength against primeval strength 
But just a shot, 


A finger twitched enough to end a life. 


A Stream 
Of life is dangerously near the abyss. 


Monarch 
Of the glen, your day is past, the day of man 
Looms ever closer, threatening oblivion 
To each and every stag, each hind and calf. 


A Race 
Of creatures, beauty far surpassing 
All things created of the human hand (or mind or 
soul). 


A Race 


Is being lost, the losers face extinction imminent. 
Twilight Falls. 
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JOURNEY’S END 
Paul Merrett (17) 
Woodmill High School, 
Dunfermline 


He was lonely. He had been lonely from the day he 
was born. As a little boy had had been an outcast, the 
friendless, the unpartnered dancer, the footballer 
without a team. On Sundays he’d run along the 
riverside talking to the fish. There was no one else. 


When he was eleven, he’d changed school There was 
hope. But still he was the one who was blamed, baited, 
hated and maimed. At fourteen, he was the one 
without a girl, at twenty-one without a wife, at fifty he 
was just alone. Alone, and waiting to die. 


Piccadilly. A place of neon signs and bright lights. 
A drug taker’s mecca. Eros, a cruel king, and people, 
well people just being people. He’d come here. He 
didn’t know why. Perhaps not for any world. He could 
let time slip through his fingers like a golden ball and 
pretend that he too was a young, cross-legged, tie- 
dyed shirt. 


Hew saw himself in the crowds. He saw a young 
boy. A young boy who stood apart from the others, 
who stood alone. He wanted to give the boy an ice- 
cream but this was London. He could not show that he 
had feelings. 


He went into the cafeteria. It was dirty. The coffee 
was dish water. He sat and looked around at the 
people. A couple sat, talking, or were they just 
opening their mouths and closing their ears? 


“Where are you God?” You’re supposed to be the 
friend of everyone, the one who loves the unloved, 
where are you? You don’t exist. I need you but you 
don’t come.” 


He made his way to the underground. This was the 
end. There was no point in going on, just to linger. He 
lifted his heavy feet and counted the steps down to his 
tomb. 


“Single to Snaresbrook.” 


He didn’t need a return. He wasn’t coming back. He 
wasn’t even going forward. he made his way to the 
escalators and stood trying desperately to get his 
breath. He fought the claustrophobic feeling he got in 
the maze of tunnels and emerged on a platform, amid 
a sea of not caring, not thinking people. 


“You're all bastards!” he shouted. 


A silver flash came through the tunnel. He jumped. 
A flash. He touched the line. There was a sound of 
brakes. he was dead. 

“God, where were you?” 
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All raptures of this mortal breath, 
Solemnities of life and death, 
Dwell in thy heart alone: 
Of me thou hast become a part — 
Some kindred with my human heart 
Lives in thy streets of stone 


ALEXANDER SMITH ‘Glasgow’ (1857) 


Introduction 


ooo OO 


THERE has been a remarkable growth of Glasgow literature— 
writing about Glasgow and writing by Glasgow authors— 
in the last twenty-five years. In the fields of poetry and the novel this 
creative flowering has already been recognised, and the present 
editors (among others) have begun the process of recording and 
charting its development.’ Glasgow short fiction, however, has not 
perhaps had its due share of attention, even though such writers as 
Alan Spence and James Kelman have recently produced work of 
outstanding originality and style. This anthology presents a selection 
of short stories set in Glasgow. 

A case could be made for extending the scope of such a collection 
farther back in time than has been done, to include such authors as 
John Galt, Neil Munro and J. J. Bell, and other, more minor, writers. 
It was felt, however, that a more coherent picture of the Glasgow 
short story proper, as opposed to the sketch or episode which cer- 
tainly flourished around the turn of the century, would be obtained 
by concentrating on the fifty years or so of writing from the nineteen- 
thirties to the mid nineteen-eighties (although some of the stories are 
set earlier). 

We would possibly disagree with Geddes Thomson” when he says 
that the Glasgow short story ‘is, in terms of achievement, of recent 
vintage: late sixties and seventies’. It has been exciting to find, in 
half-forgotten literary magazines of the thirties, a story by J. J. Lavin, 


EE .___nn e 
' Noise and Smoky Breath: an illustrated anthology of Glasgow poems 1900-1 983, 
edited by Hamish Whyte (Third Eye Centre and Glasgow District Libraries, 
1983). 

The Glasgow Novel: a bibliography, compiled by Moira Burgess (Scottish Library 
Association, 1972. 2nd edition forthcoming). 

* THOMSON, Geddes, ‘The Glasgow Short Story’, Chapman 33, Autumn 1982, 
vol. 7, no. 3. pp. 5-8. 
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INTRODUCTION 


author of the fine novel Compass of Youth, and several stories by 
George Friel, including the interesting ‘Onlookers’ which we have 
chosen. The forties and fifties appear from the viewpoint of the 
present day as a time of consolidation, when some of these stories 
were collected in book form or became part of novels. In the sixties, 
certainly, began the flowering referred to above. The authentic voice 
of Glasgow speaks as clearly in these modern short. stories as in 
any contemporary novel. (Does the laconic quality of characteristic 
Glasgow speech perhaps find natural expression in the necessarily 
concise and well-crafted short story form?) Our selection draws 
heavily on work of the seventies and eighties, a golden age for the 
Glasgow short story, and we include, to bring the picture as far up to 
date as possible, some pieces previously unpublished. 

We have probably, as indicated earlier, preferred the literary short 
story to the sketch, and on similar grounds have not included any- 
thing in the ‘book of the programme’ genre, examples of which made 
an early appearance in the form of Helen W. Pryde’s McFlannel 
books (1947-51), and nowadays follow almost inevitably on popular 
TV series. 

If we have a benchmark, it has perhaps been the truthful depiction 
of some aspect of Glasgow life, or (less tangibly) the expression of 
some essential trait of Glasgow character. The child’s-eye view, a 
recurrent feature in Glasgow short stories, is represented here by 
Lavin’s ‘By Any Other Name’ and Spence’s ‘Tinsel’, moving on to 
adolescence in Gaitens’s ‘Growing Up’. While women writers do not 
figure largely in Glasgow short fiction of this kind, the stories by 
Thornton, Ure and Margaret Hamilton sensitively treat different 
facets of female experience, as, perhaps, do Mulrine’s ‘A Cold 
Coming’ and Montgomerie’s ‘Daft Jenny’. We wanted to reflect the 
recent experimentation with Glasgow speech patterns, and have 
chosen Alex Hamilton’s ‘Moonlighting’, Kelman’s ‘The Hon’, and 
the two pieces by Leonard. With these we also move into the field of 
Glasgow humour, memorably extended by Gray’s straight-faced 
“The Crank That Made the Revolution’. 

While we have included stories recording sectarian differences 


3 GalTENS, Edward, Growing Up, and other stories (Cape, 1942). 

Dance of the Apprentices (Maclellan, 1948). 

HeEnopry, J. F., Fernie Brae (Maclellan, 1947). 

* cf. Boyp, Edward and Knox, Bill, The View from Daniel Pyke (Arrow Books, 
1974) and House, Jack, The House on the Hill (Richard Drew, 1981). 
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(Spence’s ‘The Rain Dance’), problems of an immigrant population 
(Thomson’s ‘Pride of Lions’), and poverty (Turner’s “The Shoes’), 
our selection has not been on purely utilitarian lines. We have often 
chosen a story simply for its quality of reading well and lingering in 
the mind, like McBain’s ‘Supper on the Wal? or Gilkison’s ‘Atthis’. 

We may fairly be accused of omitting many stories which should 
have been included, but in many cases the reason for this has been 
sheer lack of space. We think that those we have included well 
deserve an audience. Beyond this, perhaps we should leave the 
stories to speak for themselves. 


FARQUHAR McLAY 
Headlines for Whitey 
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THE albino boy with the aerosol worked away quietly unknown to all 
the world save one. The same meticulous regard in the shaping of 
each letter and the spacing of each line. Nothing slipshod permitted, 
The gable-end of the spinsters’ flats will have less scrupulous 
beautifiers. The paint-spray chronicle ran thus: 


uzz toon 
rule toon 
rule the universe 


joe-n 
mak 
westy 
goucho 
rule 


brighton pony 
mugs 


tiny 
spike 
dan 
derry 
mugs 


baltic torch 
mugs 


sunny 
tam 
gus 
sinky 


mugs 
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cumbie 
mugs 


scrapper 
pie 
monk 
swiftie 
mugs 


nunny 
mugs 


young young nunny 
rides 

for 

grunchie 

jake 

donaboots 


fleet mugs 


young young fleet 
wanks 

for 

alky 

doc 

mushy 


uzz toon tongs 
real 

OK 

mental 

OK 


joe-n 

mak 

westy 

goucho 

kill 

toon tongs ya bas 
kill 

OK little gents 
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Abe turned the focusing wheel till he got the correct readjustment 
The boy stood on an upturned ash can. Abe knew Whitey. Habitué of 
Fun Land and lure for pederasts. A bad article. Carried two golf balls 
in a woollen sock. Burgled the spinsters’ flats. Tied up old Ma 
Crawford and peed on her. Half-blind little scrunt. Night-hawk. Had 
his eye on Abe’s flat. That time Abe going down to empty the bin 
caught him prowling about in the back. Sussing the place out 
Looking where the roan pipe ran: next to whose window. After that 
night Abe always left his window open. Abe hoped he would chance 
it. Jesus, a one-legged man. You could handle a one-legged man 
Whitey. Abe waited patiently each night. That guff on the walls didn’t 
scare Abe. Kids’ phantasies. Even if he had a gang he was at liberty to 
bring them. Goucho sounded a bit ferocious but who could he be? 
No matter. All the others Abe could identify. They could all come in 
for a rude awakening in tackling Abe. Bring your chibs: Abe needs no 
chib. At karate since he was eight years old. Has all the belts with the 
single exception of the black. Would have won the black but for the 
leg crush in McNiel’s forge. OLYMPIC HOPE LOSES LEG. Let 
them rush in screeching with their claw hammers and meat cleavers 
It wouldn’t work with Abe. Abe would just shriek back at them only 
louder. He had been famous for that, the way he used to shmick a 
opponents. Then a kick with the old gammy and a couple of chops 
He would scatter the tongs all right, no danger. Has every colour of 

belt save only black. ABE IS SO SAD. Could have gone right to the 
top. He was a natural was Abe. Even the Japs had to admit it after he 
ane re their eee Turned down an all-expenses-paid trip 

okyo for special coaching. Japs know a fighter when the i 

JAP PROMOTERS WOO ABE. Then siete was his eae a 
citizen. KARATE STAR FOILS RAIDERS. The Shakespeare 
Street payroll snatch. ‘This brave man . . . grappled with and over- 
powered two masked and armed men .. . as a security guard lay 
dying . 1 and terrified passersby cowered in doorways . . .” Watson 
and White, ex-pugs, two of the hardest men up the Gaspipe Road 

White had an air-gun and Watson a bayonet. Detective Chief 
Inspector Finlay MacLaren, head of Maryhill CID, said ‘Abe was 
magnificent. I will be recommending that he be honoured for his 
outstanding bravery.” HAVE-A-GO-ABE GETS GALLANTRY 
MEDAL. The Chief Constable’s Commendation for Brave 
Conduct is framed and hangs on the wall above Abe’s bed. ‘This 
brave man .. . Abe would like to show Whitey that Commendation 

Poor disadvantaged boy. They could sit together on the bed and 
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study the lettering: a work of art. The sort of thing Whitey would 
appreciate. Sit close together and be friends. 

Whitey moved out of view, the graffiti message completed to his 
satisfaction. An able propagandist, you had to admit. Sexual vitupera- 
tion of rival gangs his speciality. Whitey knew all about sexual kinks. 
A war-time must in any chronicler. Two golf balls in a sock inside his 
shirt. When they least suspect it he lets fly. The dull thuds. Likes 
making dents in bald shiny skulls. Takes their jackets and trousers 
away with him, plus any jewellery and cash. Will provide you with a 
gold watch or signet ring at low cost any time: just give him an hour’s 
notice. Never short of dough. Playing with spray-paint his only 
relaxation. 

Abe let the binoculars drop on to his amplitude of waistline and 
hang there. He shook out and straightened the Daily Record yet again. 
MINI THUG ROBS GRAN (80). It had to be Whitey. What that 
boy needed. First: the boot with the gammy in the crotch. That would 
sicken him right. Then a punch in the throat. No coming back after 
that. And then. And then? 

Abe was thinking how he would go about reassuring Whitey 
afterwards. A man with Abe’s reputation. Scourge of the hard men. A 
man Whitey would respect. All a matter of names. Abe knew all the 
names, all the hard men, past and present. He had fought with them 
and drunk with them. Kemp, Russo, Scout O’Niel, Algie, Sankey, 
Maxie Klar, Fitch & Bros, Kilna, Tamburini, Ollie Gluck, Peter 
Manual, Swiftie McCool, Cowboy O’Hara, Cyril Crow. All names to 
conjure with. And plenty more if needed. 

Then Abe could bring out his 3250 Mark Scheffel Prismatics, 
the model de-luxe with lanyard and straps. Point out to the boy the 
70 mm objectives for increased effectiveness after dark. Ask him if he 
would like to know who burgled May Crawford and peed on her. Abe 
was an eye-witness. Or who smashed 244 panes of glass, shattered 
four giant skylight windows, set ablaze 400 text books and wrecked a 

grand piano in St Xavier’s primary school only two weeks ago. 
Someone was watching. Whitey would be won round all right. A boy 
like that would soon cotton to where his best interests lay. First Abe 
would relieve him of the cosh. Very important that. Feel in his shirt 
till you come on it and pull it out. Abe knows it all. Abe’s no mug. 
Hold on to it for safe keeping. 

Examine it under the lamp with the door locked. Traces of human 
blood, particles of bone. Get his confidence. Let him feel the power 
of the gammy. That quietens them. 
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Abe rolled himself a fag out of his Old Holborn tin. He rolled 
a Barlinnie special, thin as a matchstick, the way he liked them. 
Nothing moving in the spinsters’ flats? A last quick look. 

Abe eased himself gently on to the bed. He loosened down his 
trousers and the waistband button went away with the buttonhole. 
Abe would sew it back on, but further out this time. Needed more 
room for the pot. It was Guinness and meat pies doing that to him, 
down in the Burnt Barns at the dominoes. Whitey’s old man is there a 
lot. At the ponce most of the time. A big man, stooped, alcoholic most 
likely. 

Have to get needle and thread next. Abe liked sewing. Put him in 
mind of the days, in Barlinnie. Abe the hooligan in 14 Party. That 
was the mail bag section. Before Abe lost his leg and saw the light. 
That’s where he learnt to roll fags nice and thin. Rubbed shoulders 
with some big names: Jack Toe Riley, Louis Dugella, Harry Crown, 
Colley Mair. A fine bunch of lads. Friends still. Come in Burnt 
Burns from time to time. Kip on the Talbot Centre. That’s them 
down for keeps, on the bel-air, done right this time. 

Talk about the Beehive and Whitey will listen. It’s the lore of gangs 
that grips them. It’s all posturing these days, just words stuck up on a 
wall, but it was real once. No gangs any more. A lonely boy with an 
aerosol. Talk about the gangs and Whitey will listen. It’s what he 
craves in his black little heart. Talk about Beehive, the defenestration 
squad. A hard team that. Lineal descendant of Johnny Stark’s gang 
that hung about Wellington Street. Tim Rilly the leader-off in Abe’s 
time. That was in Abe’s svelte youth, before he donned the mantle of 
active citizenship. Ran with a bad crowd, he did. Aldo the baker’s boy 
that had the plookie face was second-in-command. Too much cream 
of tartar brought his face out. Turdie McCarron was another. Turdie 
attended Black Street to get the umbrella needle for VD: the barbed 
needle to scour out the rot. A bad reputation Black Street had. Tim 
said poor Turdie had nothing left but a vein with hair on it. Could be 
quite witty when he wasn’t propelling people out of high windows. 
The Beehive in Abe’s day always eschewed the stand-up fight. They 
waited till they got you at a party, plied you with wine till you couldn’t 
stand up, then bundled you out of the window on the quiet. A lot of 
people took flying headers in the old Gorbals. Come and have a 
dekko at the moon and the stars. Old Walaski the cobbler paid Tim 
protection. Eduardo Fabrizzi in the chippie paid up as well. 

Abe could talk about even further back: the first Beehive. No need 
for writing on walls in them days. The street battles said it all. 
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Marauding mobs two-thousand-handit. They had Ghurka knives, 
bayonets, swordfish spears, spiked cudgels, hatchets, grapnels, 
bicycle chains, studded belts, machetes, fireside pokers and the ever- 
popular open razor. Corporation dust-carts took a whole day clearing 
up after a battle. Lots of fingers and ears, bits of noses and scalp, for 
the pickers to drool at. Staff reporters always on the spot. Lauder & 
Lorne, the Exact Details. BATON CHARGE QUELLS RIOT. 
The constabulary charged valiantly to disperse the trouble-makers. 
An heroic tale. MR SILLITOE NOW SAYS IT: THEY’RE 
HEROES ALL. No finer body of men. Fondly remembered is 
Percy. He was raised to the Order of the Royal Garter. Dang the stoor 
out of the Reds and hammered the apaches into fealty. A LEGEND 
WALKS OUR STREETS. The rope, the cat, the birch and Percy: 
all sadly missed. GOD BLESS SIR PERCY. A resonant echo alow 
and aloft. Gone but not forgotten. Percy the gang-buster, RIP. 

Abe scratched a stubbly chin. Should have kept the birch at least. 
Make Whitey sit up and take notice. Sergeant-at-arms used to lay it 
on. Then they’d take you away and put stitches in your arse. That was 
the day shit flew. Whitey’s tender loins. In Macarmon’s court six 
strokes. Used to throw fits on the bench. All flushed and frothing at 
the mouth. ‘Make the beggar bleed!’ he would yell. One of the old 
school, always roaring, wig half-down his face. In a glass case in the 
People’s Palace now, that birch. Donated by the PF. Now Brother 
Bartholomew never shouted at you in the borstal. Twenty with the 
heavy-duty tawse after a short sermon: his favourite prescription. 
The sullen and lymphatic sharpened up. Abe the shining example. 

Abe ran his fingers over the carrying case on the bed beside him. 
Genuine chestnut pigskin. Lovely to the touch. He would talk about 
precision optics to the albino. This superb instrument. Maybe not a 
Mark Scheffel but astonishingly adaptable. The magnification is 
infinitely adjustable: 7x to 15X. Infinitely variable fields of view. 
Affords you 102 metres width at 100 metres with 7X magnification. 
Cracked the Sex Fiend case of 1964 with these. Dig out the head- 
lines for Whitey. Park gates had to stay closed and all public toilets 
were shut down. THE SQUARE MILE OF FEAR. It lasted a year 
before Abe finally spied out the fiend. A pitiful figure by the pole in 
Seaward Street. You wanted to go to his aid, you wanted to offer him 
money. The face a mask of anguish with the eyes shut tight. Had 
kidded millions but not Abe. Standing there, bent almost double, 
clutching at himself. Abe saw through him at once. The day the 
squad led by Sergeant Leonard went to get him he made a bolt for 
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it. He disappeared into a back close, hurled himself down railway 
embankments, went splashing across canals, leapt spiky railings, 
climbed drain pipes, scampered along narrow ledges and was finally 
apprehended on the roof of Templeton’s carpet factory. In the back 
of the Land-Rover they forced the fiend to open his eyes. ‘There! Do 
you see?’ Abe cried triumphantly. With the eyes open, spread over 
that face was a grin, a huge lascivious grin. ‘This is indeed the fiend,’ 

Sergeant Leonard said at last and he shook Abe’s hand. A TOWN 

SAYS THANK YOU, ABE. It was a besmirching sort of grin which 

made the squad very angry. The contents of the fiend’s pockets were 

as follows: 

Cash: nil. 

Yellow Card: Department of Employment and Productivity. Day: 
Fri. Time: 4.20. Signing box number 7. Disabled section. 

Packet of 10 Woodbine, seal intact. 

Intimation from the Social Security: An officer will be calling. 

A Notes for the Guidance of Accused Persons poster eased off a cell 
door in Tobago Street police station. 

A public library ticket expired ten years. 

In pouch of above ticket a clipping from the warrant sales column of 
the Evening Times: Christie, 2 Moir Street, Calton, at 10 a.m. 
Thursday 14 October, furniture and household effects. 

Crumbling and faded Sheriff Court citation dated 1952. Lewd and 
libidinous. 

Two pawn tickets. One for a wristwatch, the other for pair of flannel 
trousers, each pledged for £1.50 two years ago, never redeemed. 

Postal Order counterfoil. £4 payable to the Clerk of Court, 
Brunswick Street. 

An official poll card for last parliamentary election but one. 

A white shirt. It was stuffed into his pocket by one of the minor 
philanthropists of this town as he stood by the pole one day in 
1959. 

Packet of Victory-V lozenges (for when you wish it was warmer), 
three remaining. 

Book of postage stamps, none remaining. 

In the back of the Land-Rover the fiend crouched on the floor with 
his back to them. Sergeant Leonard reached under the seat and 
pulled out a banjo. 

‘You into Folk, Abe?’ Sergeant Leonard asked. Abe admitted he 
was. “Well,’ Sergeant Leonard said, ‘I’m going to write a song about 
how you helped us capture the fiend. ’m going to make you famous.’ 
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And that was how their friendship began. A TOWN SAYS THANK 
YOU, ABE. Whitey ought to know about a thing like that, having 
Sergeant Leonard for a friend. 

Abe went back to the window. Whitey was back in view again and 
this time his pals were with him. It seemed to Abe they were looking 
straight up at him and even pointing. He would dig out all the 
headlines for Whitey. 

That night Abe put out his light and raised the window earlier than 
he’d ever done before. 
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GEORGE FRIEL (1910-1975, b. Glasgow) wrote five distinguished novels 
set in Glasgow, the finest probably being Mr Alfred M.A. (Calder, 1972). 
‘Onlookers’ is from Outlook, August 1936. 

EDWARD GAITENS (1897-1966, b. Glasgow) has a secure place in Glasgow 
literature for his short stories, collected in Growing Up (Cape, 1942), and 
the novel partly based on them, Dance of the Apprentices (Maclelian, 1948). 
‘Growing Up’ first appeared in the London Mercury, September 1938 and 
‘The Sailing Ship’ in the Scots Magazine, May 1939. 

ALEX GILKISON (b. 1955) lives in Inverness. 

‘Atthis’ is published here for the first time. 

ALASDAIR GRAY (b. 1934 Glasgow) is a painter and writer whose books 
combine literary and artistic elements. He has published two novels, 
Lanark (Canongate, 1981) and 1982 Janine (Cape, 1984), and a collection 
of short stories, Unlikely Stories, Mostly (Canongate, 1983) from which the 
two stories here reprinted come. Further stories will appear this year in 
Lean Tales (Cape), a collection by Gray, James Kelman and Agnes Owens, 
as well as another novel, The Fall of Kelvin Walker (Canongate). 

ALEX HAMILTON (b. 1949 Glasgow) reproduces Glasgow speech patterns 
in his stories, collected in Gallus, Did You Say? (Ferret Press, 1982; also 
available as audio cassette). Earlier versions of ‘Moonlighting’ appeared in 
GEM magazine, 1980 and in Gallus. 

MARGARET HAMILTON (1915-1972, b. Glasgow) is perhaps best known 
as the author of the Glasgow poem ‘Lament for a Lost Dinner Ticket’. 
She wrote many short stories and a novel, Bull’s Penny (MacGibbon and 
Kee, 1950). 

‘Jenny Stairy’s Hat’ appeared in No Scottish Twilight, 1947. 

J. F. HENDRY (b. 1912 Glasgow) is a poet and critic, and author of the fine 
Glasgow novel Fernie Brae (Maclellan, 1947). He edited the 1970 edition 
of The Penguin Book of Scottish Short Stories. His latest book is The Sacred 
Threshold: a life of Rilke (Carcanet, 1983). 

‘The Disinherited’ appeared in Scottish Short Stories, 1957. 

JAMES KELMAN (b. 1946 Glasgow) has collected many of his stories in Not 
Not While the Giro (Polygon, 1983), from which ‘Remember Young Cecil’ 
is taken. His first novel The Busconductor Hines (Polygon) appeared in 1984. 
His second novel, A Chancer (Polygon), is due this year. 

‘The Hon’ is taken from Short Tales from the Night Shift (Glasgow Print 
Studio Press, 1978). 

JOHN J. LAVIN (b. Lesmahagow) is known for one powerful Glasgow novel, 
Compass of Youth (Museum Press, 1953). 

‘By Any Other Name’ appeared in Scots Writing 2 (c. 1950). 
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TOM LEONARD (b. 1944 Glasgow) is best known as a poet, particularly for 
his Glasgow dialect poems. A volume of selected writing, Intimate Voices 
(Galloping Dog Press) came out in 1984. 

‘Honest’ was included in Three Glasgow Writers (Molendinar Press, 1976) 
and ‘Mr Endrews Speaks’ is from Words 3, Summer 1977. 

FREDERIC LINDSAY (b. Glasgow) has published poetry in Akros and written 
for radio and television. A play has been produced by the Scottish 
Youth Theatre and his first novel, Brond, was published in 1984 by 
Macdonald (Edinburgh). 

‘People of the Book’ is published here for the first time. 

HUGH MCBAIN (b. 1920 Glasgow) has written radio features, plays, 
stories and the novel The Undiscovered Country (World Distributors, 
1964). 

‘Supper on the Wall’ first appeared in Scottish International, December 
1971. 

CARL MACDOUGALL (b. 1941 Glasgow) has had two collections of stories 
published by the Molendinar Press, The Cuckoo’s Nest (1974) and A Scent of 
Water (1975). He founded and edited Words magazine and was Creative 
Writing Fellow, Dundee University, 1977-79. 

‘A Small Hotel’ first appeared in The Glasgow Magazine 4, Spring 1984. 

FARQUHAR MCLAY (b. 1936 Glasgow) has published widely, mainly 
in magazines. A collection of poems, Cry Anarchy, was published by 
Autonomy Press in 1984. 

‘Headlines for Whitey’ appeared in Words 7 (1979). 

. FULLERTON MILLER. The editors have been unable to trace this writer 
or any work by him or her apart from the story ‘A Lover of Nature’ 
which appeared in Saltire Review, Winter 1955. Information would be 
welcomed. 

WILLIAM MONTGOMERIE (b. 1904 Glasgow) has compiled with his wife 
Norah several collections of Scottish rhymes and tales He edited Lines 
Review 1977-82. His latest collection of poems is due this year from 
Canongate. 

‘Daft Jenny’ appeared in Life and Letters Today, October 1944. 

STEPHEN MULRINE (b. 1937 Glasgow), poet and short-story writer, has 
also written plays and documentaries for radio and television. 

‘A Cold Coming’ first appeared in GUM, Martinmas 1967 and was 
reprinted in Scottish International 9, February 1970. 

ALAN SPENCE (b. 1947 Glasgow) charts boyhood, adolescence and other 
facets of Glasgow life in his short-story sequence Jts Colours They are Fine 
(Collins, 1977, reprinted by the Salamander Press, 1983), from which the 
stories here reprinted come. He is also a playwright (Sailmaker, Space 
Invaders, both published by Salamander) and is currently working on a 
novel, The Magic Flute. 

GEDDES THOMSON (b. Ayrshire) is a poet and short-story writer. He edited 
Identities (Heinemann, 1981), an anthology of modern West of Scotland 
writing. 

‘Pride of Lions’ is taken from Chapman 33, Autumn 1982. 
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NOTES AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


VALERIE THORNTON (b. 1954 Glasgow) has written poetry and feature 
articles. Her short stories have appeared in New Writing Scotland (ASLS, 
1983 and 1984). 

‘Another Sunday Morning’ is published here for the first time. 

BILL TURNER (b. 1927 York) is a poet, playwright and novelist. He edited 
the Glasgow poetry magazine The Poet, 1951-56. 

‘The Shoes’ first appeared in Saltire Review, Winter 1957 and was 
reprinted in A Scottish Sampler (Blackie, 1960). 

JOAN URE (1919-1978, born Elizabeth Carswell, near Newcastle) wrote 
many poems and stories but was best known as a playwright. Five Short 
Plays (Scottish Society of Playwrights, 1979) is the only collection of her 
work so far. 

‘Kelvingrove Park’ is taken from GUM, January 1962. 
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